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Case 1. Long continued Heritery and Sui. 
cidal. Final Recovery. 

—— K, a merchant, tied 
1843, after having been deranged one year and a half, His 
father died insane, and he had a sister and other relatives 
affected by the same disease.. The immediate or exciting 
causes of his insanity were the death of his wife and loss of 
property. At first he was very. violent and dangerous, 
threatening to kill others, noisy and sleepless. He-had a 
voracious appetite, and at the same time his bowels were 
constipated. 

When admitted to the ini tind he was ‘till violent, very 
noisy, and disposed to break or tear to pieces whatever 
came within his reach, Soon, however, he became more 
calm, but this lasted only for a few days, when he again be- 
came excited, and thus he continued for hwo years and a 
half, sometimes quiet and apparently demented, and at oth- 
ers violent, noisy, sleepless, and filthy, Jn September, 1844, 
while in his quiet or depressed state, he endeavored to hang 
himsclf, and nearly effected his est as “i was not we 
covered until life 
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In June 1845, he, began to improve, and in October -fol- 
lowing, Icft the Asylum well, and has. since enjoyed, good 
health, and also his previous. vigor of mind, being able to, at- 
tend to mercantile business. A 

Various remedies were resorted. to during the time, he 
was at the Asylam.,.The warm. bath ,often, laxatives, and 
occasionally morphine, which ; at, times appeared. to,.quiet 
him when he was wiolent and; noisy, and at others had.no 
perceptible effect or none, that was beneficial. . In January, 
1845, he was put on the use of Laudanum, forty, drops. 
morning, noon and night, and, sixty drops at bed-time, and 
this was continued until August, when being much improyr 
ed, the quantity was reduced one. half,,and soon oem enuiro- 

Remarks. _.This case is rem” tkable for not only 
after jong continued insanity, but from alow demented.con- 
dition, in. which the mind seemed for a long time a complete: 
wreck, The strong hereditary tendency and disposition.e 
suicide, were also. circumstances tending to, lessen 
babilities.of recovery... volenr 

Case 2. Case of Insanity 
awhile after recovery. 

Mr, —, grocer,’ 34, of sanguine and nervous tet 
perament, admitted to the Asylum, August, 1843. “Hid 
been deranged for a fow months ten years before. 
was hereditary in his family, as his father and a brothe#, 
and sister had been insane, he himself had been in 
dition two years and a half, when he came-under our'cére? 

He was subject to paroxysms of ‘highlexcitement}\during 
which he called himself God; ‘repeating, or rather vocifera- 
ting portions of scriptures, or parts of speeches and trage- 
dies in a theatrical’ matnersand flushed countenance. At 
times he required others to acknowledge his assiméa char- 
acter, and bow. with submission.in his presence, and.if, op- 
posed or irritated in the least, became violent and danger? 
ous, but if flattered,.he would often become pleasant.and 
cheerful. In this condition he remained for some time after 
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admission, noisy and violent. He was soon put on the tse 
of Tart. Antimony, in connection with frequent bathing“ in 
warm water, with cold water applied to the head at the same 
time. After a few months he becaine some better—relin+ 
quished his extravagant delusions, yet remained very irrita- 
ble, and easily excited so as to become noisy and violent 
In this condition he remained a long time, apparently’ ra- 
tional, but unable to-contro! his feelings, bat becoming some 
better in these respects, and on a promise that he would 
make great exertions to control himself, he was discharged 
in the autumn of 1844, having been at the Asylum thirteen 
months. At home he continued well, and has condlticted 
his business in a proper matner: 

Remarks. This case is interesting mainly from ‘thé ox 
treme irritability which continued after the! restoration of 
reason, and which we apprehend, would have contmusd had 
he been detained at the Asylum. In such chses, although 
there is apparent inability of self-control, we frequently ad: 
vise the rétarn of patients to their friends and aeéustotned 
employments, especially where they are very 
so, and promise to control themselves, 

Moral treatment probably had more. effect 
him than the medical, though we often find benefit from 
Aatimonials and Digitalis in such cases, Opium, and the 
preparations of Morphine were tried, but proved nate is 
ratber than beneficial. 

The following preparation we often ssh mith bene 
fit in similar cases. Fi 

R’r. Tinct. Digitalis. if 
Vin. Antimon. Tart. _ 
Spts. Nitre dule, a a@ drs. 8, 

- M. Dose 30 or 40 drops. 

Case 3. Extreme Melancholy, with religious despair. 

Mrs. ——, aged 41, admitted in Aug. 1848, of delicate 
constitution, and nervous temperament. Her general health 
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was poor, which was supposed to be the cause of her in- 
sunity, Had been deranged six months, and was gloomy 
and despairing. Thoaght herself lost forever, that slie was 
in Mt Vesuvius, and had many conflicts with devils. “Her 
delusions often changed, but were always of a gloomyichar. 
acter. 

Had taken off and torn clothes, and also in Various weve 
attempted to commit suicide, 

_.When admitted, to the asylum, was much emaciated, ap- 
petite poor, pulse feeble, bowels costive, and extrémities 
cold, She remained without mach change during ” fall, 
and. most of the winter, 

T ought she was in another world, a world of fetvibation, 
and that the people she saw about her, had in some strange 
way arisen from the dead. 

he principal remedies used, were Anodynes of Sulph. of 
ine, combined with wine, Tinct. Cinchona,’ together 
with laxatives and warm bathing. 

Feb..and March.—Tonics and Anodynes continued)‘and 
improved slowly. April, was much better, and eat to 
work, delusions nearly gone. 

After this, the Anodyne was gradually wishes her 
‘health became confirmed, and her mind composed and cheer- 
ful. June 13, left with husband well, after a residence of 
ten months. 

“Remarks. This case is ititeresting, as an example of re- 
covery from an, extremely low melancholy state of mind, 
with feeble bodily health. Por about one year, she remain- 
ed in a state of the most abject despair: not appearing: to 
indulge even a ray of hope, for either temporal or eternal 
happiness. 

Case 4. Epilepsy with Insanity. Recovery. 

Miss , admitted Nov. 1844; aged 13, school girl, of 
nervons. temperament, and s¢rofulous habit. Father. died 
insane. Was attacked with involuntary shaking ofthe right 

Mhich continued ot intervals through the’ night. 

The next day had epileptic fits, which Ware st 
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ration, but recurred frequently, and had intense pain in the 
head dur:ng the interval, 

Part of the time, several days occurred between a series 
of the fits, during which she was very insane—sang, laugh- 
od, ran about, and talked rapidly of her school, lessons, &c. 

In this condition she was brought to the Asylum, about 
six. weeks after the first attack. 

She had taken a Cathartic of Calomel, and other reme- 
dies, but with only temporary relief. 

Nov. had many fits, and required constant attention 
toyprevent. her from beating and biting herself. Ag the 
convulsions subsided, she would appear much exhausted, 
and.complained.of her head. Again they would 
suddenly recur in the form of an instantancous spasm of 
every muscle of the body and limbs, 

. These series,of fits in duration from half an. | hour 
10) an hour, 

Her bowels were novel with Cast, Oil and Spit. “‘Turp. 
equal parts, which was,once or twice repeated within afew 
days. . She also took Dov, Pow. to induce sleep, which was 
but partially effectual; and sul, zinc as a’ tonic, but appa- 
rently. without benefit. 

Mand 12: had many, fits, and required the constant,care 
of two or three attendants,to prevent self injury, so strong 
were the convulsive movements. 

, After this, had none until the 25th, when they returned 
with their usual train of phenomena. 

_Bowels then moved by Crot. Oil, and commenced the 
rogular use of Laudanum, one drachm at night, by enema, 
which generally procured quiet sleep. From this time she 
had no more fits, became calm and rational, and rapidly 
increased in flesh, 

The Jaudanum was continued in gradually diminished 
doses, until Jan. 15, when it was omitted. 

Feb. 5: left for home, and has since remained well... 


Case 5. Puerperal Insanity. Recovery. 
Mrs. ——, aged 25, mother of two children, and delicate 
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const tution. Became deranged soon after the birth of the 
youngest child, and was supposed to have arisen from the 
puerperal state, together with the fear of being attacked by 
a‘fatal di-ease then prevalent in the community. Was ad- 
thitted seven weeks after her attack in a very feeble state 
of bodily health, and much emaciated, having suffered from 
an unfavorable circumstance’ connected with her confine- 
ment, and from diarrha@a which still’ continued. 

She was laboring under high mental excitement, talked 
ramblingly on various subjects, thought herself a queen, and 
addressed persons about her as the titled members of her 
court and family. She remained in a similar state for a 
number of weeks, but gradually improved in her general 
health under the use of Sulph. of Morph. in small doses, com- 
bined with tonics of Quinine, Wine, and Carb. of Iron. - 

>With the improvement of hey health, the mental and ner- 
vous excitement subsided, and she left. quite restored, in 
aimost five months after admission. 

| Kemarks. This case is deemed interesting on account of 
the very low state of her bodily health at the time of her 
admission, and which continued some time,.to render, her 
recovery quite improbable, nee 

Case 6. Long continued and by 
treatment. 

Mrs, ——, admitted in Aug. 1844, aged 44, of highly 
nervous temperament, and scrofulous habit. Had been de- 
tanged nine mouths when admitted to the Asylum. 

Sapposed cause, loss of property. Became melancholy, 
thought she was coming to want, often refused to take food, 
and in various ways attempted to commit suicide. In:this 
state she came under our care, and remained without mate- 
rial change for nearly two years: eating irregularly and bot 
little, sleeping poorly, groaning almost constantly, and often 
trying to strangle herself by putting 
things in her throat, 

Various remedies were used, but the only one hate 
to benefit her, was Sulph. of Morphine taken in doses vary - 
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aag from half a grain te one grain four times a day ; though at 
dilerent times, tonics of various kinds were used in connec- 
uon with jaxatives, when required to keep the bowels regular 

This lady gradually improved in, health, became more 
travqui in mind, and engaged im regularemployment. 
left, m, May, 1846, having remained with us three 
years, and has.since continued well, 

Remarks... deserving of action im this 
case, are the long continued depression and extryine-des- 
pair; and recovery apparently by anodyne treatment... 
fo 1 oA) 198 Boe bb: 


‘CON TIONS 0 “Fire PATHOLOGY Or 
‘By Puiny Eance, M, 


Physician to the Bloomingdale Asylum for the Y. 
a native of Tretand, married, lig 
apprenticeship to the shoemaking trade in Ireland, ‘bat por- 
suing the business of Grocer, in. New York City,” became 
insane, and was admitted into the asylonmmattiched to the 
‘New York Hospital, 'on the Toth'of December, 19 12. 
His stature was short, hair originally’ brown, eyes blue, 
tempcrament nervous’ bilious. ht is not: known whetber he 
inherited any predisposition to mental disorder. His disease 
ment. vom ba 
Hoe remained in the untit July” ‘sth, 
4621, when ‘he’ was transferred to ‘Bloomingdale. Here, 
twenty years, his disorder preserved ‘much of ‘its. when- 
sity. He was frequently excited, vociferous and turbulent, 
his general physical health being good, fortified; as itwas'by 
what is familiarly termed” aniron constitution.” For a few 
years befure his‘death his physical powers gradually failed ; 
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his: memory of all events except those which occurred in 
early life, was completely destroved, and he became com- 
paratively quiet. During the last two years he did not go 
out of doors, but was most of the time: sufficiently well to 
situp through the day. His strength was supported,  du- 
ring the last year, by the daily usc-of small quantities of 
wine. Inthe latter part of July; 1846, he was attacked 
with diarrhea which proved so obstinate as to defy all the 
usual remedies, and he died from its effects. on the Ist of 
August. 

Autopsy. Head. There is bleed in ves- 
sels of the integuments of the cranium. The bone is thick 
and very hard, containing searcely a trace of diploe. Five 
ounces of clear limpid serum ran out while removing it.. This 
adhesion extends over the whole surface, and in some places 
patticularly aleng the. median line, the membrane seems 
fused into the bone, the connection. being similar to that be+ 
tween bone and ligament. Its blood vessels are much in- 
The brain is found to be atrophied so.as to Jeave a large 
space between it and the cranium. | ln the opinion of five’ 
persons present, this space was. sufficient to contain twice 
the quantity of fluid that had escaped. , Beneath. that por- 
tion.of the craniam which was not removed, filamentous bri- 
dies were found passing from the dura mater to the other. 
membranes, although the distance between them was more 
than half,an inch, These were mostly. situated in the vicini- 
ty.of the median line. : 

The meningeal blood 
being more so than the arteries. 

The arachnoid is every where thickened; of a milky raat 
and semiopaque or translucent, with the exception of a few 
places, where it is perfectly opaque. Beside the longitudi- 
nal series, for several inches on each hemisphere, the thick- 
ening is most apparent. The.arachnoid and pia mater, are 
here connected so as to appear as if but one membrane, 
which is thick, strongy and with difficulty torn. Over all 
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the surface of the brain, the depths of the sulci excepted, 
these two membranes are strongly attached to each other. 
The falx, particularly near its lower border, is connected, 
by numerous filaments, with both hemispheres. 

At the base adiveres to the 
bone as firmly as above,’ 

The brain was now setuid from. its place and the fol- 
lowing observations made.) 

The pia mater is in:some places slightly attached to the 
substance beneath it. The cortical substance is somewhat 
pallid, and very strikingly atrophied, much the most son 
the anterior Jobes, where the convolutions are few and the 
sulci almost obliterated. Between the falx and the. corpus 
callosum the hemispheres are mre by 
their membranes. 

The medullary matter is moist, nat- 
ural, and being cut the surface of the section presents some, 
but not many bloody points, The lateral ventricles are dis- 
tended with serum, each containing about one ounce. ‘The 
velum interpositum is thickened, and adheres to the fornix, 
the corpora striata and other, adjacent parts. The Pineal 
gland, contains a trace the least 
of calcareous matter. 

On the base of the brain the insight thicken 
ed, particularly in the central regions =~ 

The internal carotid artery and all 
walls thickened, rigid and» cartilaginous, with many pdints 
of incipient ossification. This is more of 
apparent in.all the cerebral vessels, 

The cineritious matter of the is ap- 

ren atrophied, wie 

Thorax. Half,amounce of serum in the, parieardium. 
The heart is large ; its, apterior surface entirely. covered with 
adipose matier.. The right,lang adheres firmly, throughout 
its surface, and by old adhesions, to the parieics of the chest- 
The texture of the lungsis.apparently natural. 
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ESCAPES FROM LUNATIC. ‘ASYLUMS., 
By J: Ler, M.°D., 
“Medical Assistant State Lunatic Asylum, Utica. 


adum book, in which among other things are recorded the 
particalars of allceseapes. These» records are found both 
‘interesting and uscful, as chronicling some curious phases 
‘in the history of ‘insanity, and as teaching us) how-to 
“guard against the recurrence of an accident, always unpleas- 
not unfrequently attended with serious results): It 
vis believed that:a leaf from ‘source will now 
veeptable to the public. ba 
(Any facts whieh will send the very common pop- 
ular error, that the insane act from impulse'atone, without 
‘motive, without design, cannct but have an influence for 
eggood, and it is hoped that some evidence will be furnished 
'inethe following eases that those whom the vulgar idea would 
to possess a-mere animal intelligence, are guided in 
‘many of their movements by a reasoning power, in no-te- 
“spect inferior to that which governs the mass of the'world. 
In every institutionof this kind are: some who are-con- 
~#tantly devising plans of escape. The motives whichiaduce 
them to make these efforts are as various, as are the-delv- 
‘sions of their dwordered brains; some to return their 
friends, some, and these are the most. fearful cases,’ to get 
~@n Opportunity to accomplish the act of self destruction, oth- 
ers to destruy property or injare others, and others to escape 
‘imaginary dangers. The inmates of an asylum cannot 
comprehend the necessity of their being shut away fromthe 
-world, and they look upon their confinement as unjust, as a 
successful scheme of designing enemies, or a too fatal error 
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of well meaning friends. They long to be at liberty to re. 
venge themselves upon their imagined enemies, or to enjoy 
again the pleasures of their homes and of association with 
their families and friends.! :They are “suddenly interrupted 
in the successful prosecution of favorite projects. They 
have high missions to exécute, the ‘sick to heal, the dead to 
raise, worlds to saWe,.and indighant that their er- 
rands of benevolence should be thus -frustrated, ._Theyyare 
gifted above other men, and while they are subjected to con- 
finement, science droops/.and the arts decay, ahd the! world 
is passing along in ignorance of their discoveries and unben- 
efitted by their services., Laws are unenforced, nations:are 
ungoverned and subjects ure rebelling, while their rightful 
sovereigns, the victims of most, unrighteous persecution, are 
held in durance ‘vile. It is:not strange then that many ef the 
inmates of an asylamy are constantly uneasy and devising 
methods to effect their escape. Many show much skill) and 
stratagem, in originating and carrying ‘out; plans for this pur- 
pose, in procuring and secreting instruments, and especially 
im deceiving their attendants, making them believe that they 
are well contented ‘and not» wish to leave. The most 
singular cases are of those ‘apparently demented patients. 
who from having scarcely spoken or moved for monthsor 
years, suddenly arouse and show no less determination than 
cunning, in carrying out their purpose to escape, and while 
they have exhibited no mind, bave been plotting how’ to:de- 
ceive and escape the vigilance of their attendants...» 
» No. 1, was thought the most demented) patient ‘im the 
house and his Daguerrevtype was taken as exhibiting the most 
complete and strikmg example of'thisclass. ‘Day afierday 
he satcrouched in one corner, his hcad, hands and knees, 
buried together, motionless and speechless never leaving ‘his 
position, unless when compelled to, apparently without men. 
tal or bodily vigor. He:was occasionally taken’by two-at- 
tendants, into the neighboring ‘fields and woods, for the pur- 
pose of giving him exercise. On one of these occasions fhe 
seemed anxious to stop, it was thought because. weary or 
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frum his dislike toexertion, and he was permitted tolie down 
inthe grass. While the attention of his attendants was 
tarned in another d rection for a little while, he slipped away 
andso wily and alert was he in his movements, that in the 
few moments that elapsed before he was missed, he liad 
made good hisescape. He eluded the very thorough search 
that was made for him, for two days, when he was found 
secreted in a barn at some distance from the asylum. He 
said that he had been much farther away, and that it was 
his intention to have gone home, but he migsed the way. 
After his return he relapsed again into a demented, apathet- 
ie state, though it does not seem so entire as before. 

/No. 2, labored under the delusion, that he was to be sub- 
jected to themost horrible tortures. His countenance ‘wore 
an anxious, haggard expression, and all his movements indi- 
cated the overpowering apprehension of evil that weighed 
upon his mind. He was destined to suffer a death rendered 
terrible by all the arts of torture that man could devise. | His 
flesh was to be torn from his limbs, his body sawn asunder 
and his limbs torn apart, and every tool in common use by 
the mechanics around the building, was designed for opera- 
ting upon his person. At las this fears overcame his better 
judgment, and while assisting in some work around the barn 
he sought un opportunity to escape. After wandering about 
for ten days he was returned to the Asvium. . He said: that 
be felt at the time he was going away that he was doing a 
mean act, and he hesitated and stopped repeatedly, resolved 
‘torreturn, but the image of the tortures that awaited him, 
rose vividly before him and he fled for his lile. He went 
within ten miles of home, but thought that he should be put 
to death for running away if he went there, and so he wan- 
dered frov: one placeto another, until he was finally discov- 
ered. He said that when he had gone a little distance from 
the asylum, a man with a waggon overtook him, and-he 
told him that he had run away from the asylum, because 
they were going to kill him there, and begged of him to aid 
him in making his escape, and-the man, actuated by a doubt- 
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ful-kind. of sympathy, rendered him, all the. assistance he 
could, by taking him in to ride with him... A case which.o¢- 
curred in another institution, better. illustrates the prejudice 
which exists against asylums. and the incorrect. ideas which, 
are held regarding their operations, ‘This case was that,of 
an individual whoeloped fromthe Asylum. Information 
of his escape was immediately given to his,{nends, but all ef. 
forts to find him proved fruitless and they became suspicious. 
that there had been foul play. ‘The conviction among them 
was strong. that he been “experimented, upon” 
the institution, and his bedy used ina method best known ito 
the Doctors themselves... Ultimately, -however, be: ,.was 
discovered, but not until after be had served two years in 
the Massachusetts State Prison, where he had. been com- 
mitted soon alter he left the Asylum, for stealing ; his insap- 
ity not having been recognised by the court that tried him. 
No. 3, was empowered to raise the dead by, the virtues 
of animal magnetism, Finding no subjects upon, which. to dis- 
play his power, he sought.a more extended sphere of ,operar 
tions. He procured an old, haramer from out.of doors and 
secreted itin his room, and, when, most.of the patients had 
retived for the night, he concealed his own clothes, in,his 
room, and then took fromthe doors.of other patients, where 
their clothes were placed, diflerent articles of dress, a coat 
trom.one, a pair of pantaloonsfrom another, shoes from an- 
other, dcc..and placed them by his own door, The atten- 
dant, seeing all right.as he supposed, closed the door, and 
when he opened it ia the morning found, the iron sash broken 
and his man gone. , The patient was soon brought back and 
was.so fortunate ag ultimately to be xestored... 
No, 4,, affords a. good, snstance of one, who, is unwearied 
in. his efforts to escape, left alone few. minutes he is 
mivariably found centriving some means.to geteut.; He has 
suceceded in. accomplishing bis purpesc, thyce times, and,on 
each occasion in peagly the samy way, by, breaking a single 
upright bar from the,gast.ipon sash, leaving an aperture 
eight by twelve snchgs,, though which be, would draw. his 
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body, reaching the ground from the third story, twice by 
means of the lightning red, and once by tying together sheets. 
He still stays with us, though we have learned to look upon 
his residence hese: matter of 
cape of their fellows, and a ludicrous instance once occurred 
of two who went out picking berries, ‘and accidentally be- 
came separated. Each thought that»the: other had run’ 
away, and they both started for the'asylum, to give infor- 
mation of the other’s escape, where they arrived at nearly 
the same time, both of them in great persp‘ration. endl 
“The. insane, as well as the sane, sometimes do stupid 
things. A man-once ran away from here in the morning; 
and could not be found. In the afternoén he came back 
with a porter from Utica, very honestly saying that he had: 
come to get his trunk, which in his haste he had forgotten. 
There have been some remarkable developements of con- * 
acientiousness in those who have ram away. Ove old lady 
filched the keys, which is often done, by picking the pockets" 
of attendants, or otherwise, unlocked the doors and went off | 
When overtaken, she was greatly alarmed Jest the keys had 
been lost, and the first question she asked was whether wer 
had found them, and she was much reli 
they had been found on the door step wi care: 
fully deposited them. Another woma keys, ‘un 
locked s¢veral doors, and locked them after her, and care+» 
fully: hung the keys on the knob of the: last door: A good” 
story is told of a patient who ran away from the Worcester: 
Asylum. When he ‘had: fairly made: his escape, and all” 
hopes of his immediate recovery had been given up, he 
much to the surprise of the offic :rs, walked into the office;' 
saying, that he unintentionally had comm tted a great crime; 
for in the excitement of getting away, he 
the clothes he had on, belonged to the State! 
‘Rare and curious is the 
cumulated in such an institu:ion, keys made out of wood. 
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pewter, and wire, files manufactured from old knives, saws 
from hoop iron, and:screw-drivers from ten-penny nails. No 
less skill is shown in concealing their operations, in making: 
fac-similes of screw headsout of bread and covering in dif- 
ferent ways the gaps which they have made, 
get farther opportunity to work. 

Rarely, however, do they combine to any het, though 
instances of two or three uniting in 
their liberty are not/uncommon. 

The following, taken-from the ‘Fifth Annual Report of the: 
this. 

“F. K., and-S., were inmates dd 
members of the same class in the. lower story of the build-* 
an. Englishman, and the fourth a Pennsylvanian ; but to make’ 
up the assortment, ‘it: 
a Scotchman. 

wercinll and doing 
pecially the first three, who were considered improving and: 
gave daily promise of favorable results. But becoming un-. 
easy and discontented, they began to consult together and 
contrive ways of escape from the building, encouraged by 
the descendant of the Scott, who-had long been a trouble. 
some fellow, and was frequently detected in attempts ‘to 
break out. At lengthia:plan was proposed by the Yankee,’ 
which met with general acceptance, for it was well calou 
lated.to outwit their friends, the: Doctor and his attendants, 
vigilance of a. very: stirring “gentleman in the same class, 
whom they were afraid to trust, well knowing his: candor - 
and disposition in such matters, and being fully apprised of | 
his.partiality for the head of the institution, with whom he 
had made a very satisfactory contract to study medicine for 
the period of twenty-one years... But as this famous student 
was. very fond of preaching, and. could easily be set agoing 
at that,.it was proposed: that one or two of ‘the band should. 
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ged in carrying out their plan. tiaving procured the rusty 
blade of an old trowel, that some one had carelessly left 
within reach, they commenced daily operations upon one of 
the front windows, and at last succeeded in removing all the 
screws and other fastenings by. which it was secured, until 
it could at any time be easily removed ; carefully disposing 
of all dirt, and filling up the screw holes with soft bread to 
prevent detection. All things being ready for action, they 
selected an evening immediately after the commencement 
of our religious services, as the best time to take out the 
window and give them all an opportunity to get out, think- 
ing it probable that their unsuspecting attendant would, upon 


that ether be a short time 


out of the way. . 
Accordingly andthe 


Dasianice bell had fairly died away, and they had seen 


their attendant ave his place, they began by mounting the 
student upon a chair at the opposite endof the hall, with his 
back towards the unscrewed. window, and giving. 


favorite text, the iron sash was quickly removed, whilethe 


\preacher was in full swing, and each in, succession. com- 
menced their hasty escape. But ‘ the best laid schemes,of 


and men gang aft aglee.’ It so happened that one ot 


the ladies attached to the institution was returning at that 
moment from church in the city ; she gave the alarm to.an 
attendant in sight, but only in season to secure the ualucky 


Scott just as ho was reaching the ground in jumping from 


the window. The others had got down before him, and 
taking to their heels were soon out of sight in the neighbor- 


keep him at this employment whilst the others were enga- 
| 
| 
| | 
H before a faithiul and active attendant, well up to business of 
this nature, upon their route and suceceded in taking. the 
} avhole of them together, at the distance of twelve miles from 
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They were kindly received and returned to their old 
quarters, where in due time we had the satisfaction to restore 
the German and the Englishman fully to their reason. ‘The 
Yankee afterwards broke out again and ran off, but he was 
so nearly well that he arrived at home safe and in the pos- 
session of his reason. The fourth being incurable is still in 
our care, and nearly as troublesome as ever. The student 
likewise remains. He is still satisfied with his contract of 
twenty-one years, and pleased with the prospect of getting 
through his studies at the end of that period ; after which he 
thinks it not unlikely he will take a full course on divinity, 
if the doctor has no objection.” 

There is a patient now with us, W., who, prior to his 
coming here, had eloped from a distant institution. His 
anxiety to get away was known to a clever companion of 
his, “ The Major,” and after due consultation, they united 
upon a plan which they flattered themselves would prove 
mutually satisfactory. The Major had opportunities for 
getting instruments which W. did not enjoy. The agree- 
ment entered into was, that he would procure a key, by 
which his friend was to make his escape, on condition that 
he would solemnly promise to raise an army of ten thou- 
sand men, with which he was to return, sack the institution, 
take the officers prisoners, and liberate the inmates while 
himself would remain to co-operate within the walls, The 
key worked toa charm and everything passed off propitious- 
ly, as far as the escape of the emissary was concerned, but 
it is needless to say that the Major yet awaits the arrival of 
the army, though at the last.advices he was confidently ex- 
pecting its approach. 

The following letter written to a friend, by a patient who 
subsequenty was in this asylum, relating the particulars of his 
escape from an eastern institution, is unique in its kind, and 
will form an apt conclusion to this article. 

“I left the —— Asylum about three weeks ago, i. e. on 
the night between the 13th and 14th of August, about the 
hour of twelve o'clock, by virtue of a piece of sheet iron 
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well bent, together with a nail in addition for the double 
spring lock, and by the favor of a propitious and gracious 
Providence. At night I tacked up my bed throwing off the 
thick coverlids and spreading up the sheet well on the pil- 
low, as if over my face giving the bed altogether an appear- 
ance as if occupied by my identical self, also hanging my 
coat, vest and pantaloons on my chair, as was my practice 
when I retired, and to give it the more an appearance ot re- 
ality, tacking my stockings into my shoes, and setting them 
just under the edge of the bed, where | usually set them. | 
slipped off into a litde space at the north of the day room, 
and stood still while the attendant was knocking about, fin- 
ishing his night work and locking the bed room doors for 
the night. He passed once within a few feet of me and 
lacked but very little once of being so as to see me partial- 
ly.» He locked door after door, until he came to mine, when 
he seemed to hesitate a little while and then, as I suppose, 
concluding he had me, clack went the bolt, and he passed 
along. Things had been pretty still as he passed along ex- 
cepting such noise as was occasioned by the wind blowing 
things a clattering and my heart thumping pretty heavily 
as he passed near me. But now he had passed off into another 
part and now the day room door set itselfa slamming, swing- 
ing together every little while by the blowing of the wind, 
so that fearing that the attendant would come to see what 
was to pay and possibly might come to shut down the win- 
dow near me, I was obliged to shut down the screeching 
window myself, but it did not appear to be noticed, unless 
by one of my neighbors who seemed to be dreaming wake- 
fu'ly. Atleogth all was still and an hour or two had passed 
since al] had resigned themselves to nature’s sweet restorer, 
save one who at this time moved lightly in his stocking feet 
bearing his slippers in his hand. The lamps blazed brilliant- 
ly in the hall. Now a door must be partially closed to in- 
terrupt the passage of a sound, and now a slipper must be 
placed under it to guard against its swinging entirely togeth- 
er by the blowing of the wind on opening another door and 
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so causing an alarm. This done, just as the town clock 
was striking I turned the loud sounding bolt which let me 
into my room, where I fin'shed packing up. A little scrib- 
bling then done, to finish some writing nearly prepared for 
being left on the table, I proceeded with my bundle under 
one arm, while my other hand was employed in preserving 
my key in readiness, I passed the lamp and the door of 
the two galleries, I unlocked the stair door, (I did not wait 
to lock it after me, lest it should make too much_noise,) I 
came to the outside door, (here the nail had to be used to 
pushin an extra spring to the lock ;) it unlocked with diffi- 
culty, with more difficulty than before, for 1 had already 
previously tried the efficiency of my key, but it had been 
by day light. At length it opened freely. This let me into 
the walking vard with the high fence. Here another door 
was to have been opened that I might ascend on it so as to 
reach the top of the fence, but it would not unlock entirely ; 
so laying hold of the upper hinge of the door and bracing 
each foot against the opposite threshhold, I literally walked 
up it, until | caught hold of the lower edge of the roofing 
board with one hand, and so springing up caught hold of the 
upper edge with the other hand, and thus easily got upon the 
fence, and so following it along to the bowling alley, walk- 
ed offupon that, The moon and stars were radiating cheer- 
fully and a splendid light shone from the window of the cen- 
tre building and I passed on, and as I crossed the——bridge 
the church clock struck one. As I passed out of——the 
market truckman were gathering in with their waggons. As 
I passed along the undulating township of D. the sun, (it 
would seem not yet unmindful of the glories of 1776, looked 
up cheerfully, (as fancy would say,) over the hills to see a 
freeman.” 
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ARTICLE IV. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF INSANITY, 
Furnished by the Conversation and Letters of the Insane. 


Not unfrequently we make a record of the conversation 
of patients, and occasionally preserve some of the numerous 
letters they write to us and their acquaintances; and we 
think portions of both, may be not only interesting but use- 
ful, by affording good illustrations of certain forms of insan- 
ity. The following is the conversation of a patient who has 
been insane ten years, and become quite demented. He is: 
always in good spirits, and usually talking. It is given ex- 
actly as delivered by him without interruption. 


“Come ! hurrah boys, a room full of bread and milk. | 
don’t see why they don’t give me more to eat, Well, I do 
believe it,—I think the potatoe crop will be good. this 
month. Oh! now I’m sorry. If them horses were only a 
little fatter, what good ones they’d make. See them beav- 
tiful cows, they give good milk. How I like it! Why 
don’t they give me more. Come, hurrah boys, for a room 
full of bread and milk. All the property I have in this world is 
a pair of black oxen, one a buck, the other a bright. . Pa killed 
them, and sold them to the county house for beef. All I 
want in this world is a log house, in the woods, keep bach- 
elor’s hall, have a family, clear off some land and make a 
living. Oh! what.a happy man I is. I want a colt, six 
goslins, two chickens, four drakes, and one pig,—what a 
lot of eggs 1 will have,—and two bucks. What a lot of 
sheep I'll raise? Yes! I want a log house, in the woods 
all alone by myself, where I can keep bachelor’s hall, with 
my wife and cattle. I’ve got twenty sheep, I killed them all 
and sold them to the tavern for veal. I had one turkey- 
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cock, and it laid me seven hundred eggs, and I sold them 
for silk-worms, hurrah for bread and milk, boys, I'm going 
to get married, I’m going to have a silk coat, a pair of cam- 
let breeches, a Canton flannel vest, well, I ain’t got no hand- 
kerchief nor collar. I'll buy some fustian and make some. 
I'll have silk stockings and worsted shirt. I go to church on 
sunday, when IT get rich, I'll be a bachelor. I'l! have a 
cow, a pig, and a goose. I'll plant me sume barley and 
some oats for my family to live on, and I'll feed my cattle 
with sweet corn, squash and sweet potatoes, What a hap- 
py man I will be, my drakes will give eggs. my bucks will 
produce sheep, my sheep will make good veal, my cow will 
eat all the oats and barley; my pig will eat my pumpkins 
and onions, my goose will eat all my gooseberries and car- 
rants, and I'll build mea shed and put straw in it for the 
animals. Oh! how happy Iam. What a happy man | is, 
bat I does'nt have bread and milk enough. I does'nt see 
why, they has so many cows and so many folks to milk 
them, and the bakery brings so much bread too. Tis about 
two years old. I getalong about so. I’m coming up along 
slowly, my name is ——, I was born of one of my aunt’s 
when I was avout nine years old. She was on old maid 
about six years old when I was born. She is about three 
years old now, or she was when I heard from her last, that 
was about two years ago. {f want a log house all alone by 
myself with my wife and family, so I can keep bachelor’s 
hall. I raised the largest crop of peas last winter of any of 
our family. IT had about a half an acre of manure, and a 
fence made of shingles round it, and it made quite a neat 
little place for my cattle and fowls, my daddy won't give 
me any more, and I am going to sell my farm, and buy me 
bread and milk when I get home. My colt will be three 
days old next May, then I am going to sell him to my aunt's 
great-grandmother’s child. Oh! what a happy man I is 
going to be when I gets home to my family, that’s a fact.” 
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The following is the conversation of a patient who has 
been insane six years, and is also demented, and considered 
incurable. He was at first a violent and dangerous maniac, 
and is so now oeeasionally. He also manifests at times 
strong religious feelings. 


“T’ll prosecute you all up by the law, you wicked sinners, 
repent and believe, or I'll slew you under the left rib—what 
horse—yes, 1 know you, I understand, I understand you. I 
tell you I'll prosecute you up by the law, if you don’t turn 
the keys and let me go on the other floor. I'll report you 
to Dr. Brigham—yes, me the judge of the world and king- 
dom of the supreme eourt, and not lowed to go on the oth- 
er floors, I can weep over you, poor sinners. I'll slew 
you with the jaw bone of an ass. Tobacco is good—l 
have'nt had any in a good while, give me some. Yes, that 
horse is mine, I paid for him, he ‘longs to me, and you can’t 
have him. That trunk is mine too, and them boots, and 
this house, and all the world too, they are all mine, you 
can’t have them, you have got to be under me. I’m your 
master, you must "bey me, if you don’t I'll slew you with the 
jaw bone, under your left rib. I will ride you ona rail, you 
villain you,—lI'll laugh at you and scorn you too, you are all 
too miserable for me to talk with. I can’t bave anything to 
do with you,—yes, them cows there, that inkstand, that box, 
these rooms, them horses, they are all mine. I owned them. 
Now I'll stay away from them a little while and see how 
they will manage the department of State. I’m going to be 
Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and Secretary of the U.S. 
of South America, and po man can’t help himself, I am 
going to carry the mail along, I can’t carry it no how at 
all, that’s a fact. You circumscribe the benevolence of the 
ease. Well, it is not either, so it makes no difference what 
you say, I don’t know how much property I've got. I com- 
mand them horses. You'low him in your apples. NowS., 
I’m going to knock you on your head. May be, somebody 
sold it since I been here. Vote, yes, I vote on Jackson’s 
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principles. Help carry itin,any how. He is a great boy, 
| know... Well, | think I live, that’s all I think. I've got 
nothing to do with that subpoena. _ I’m judge of the common 
county, and kingdom of the world. 1 want jest chop wood. 
[ want jest blacksmith, I guess. I'll slew you with the jaw 
bone that Samson slew the gates of Gaza with, ha! ha!” 


A young man—a scholar of great ambition, who seems to 
live in an imaginary world, and who has been long and 
hopelessly insane, discoursed thus : 


“I sought to unite all political parties together, so that 
they might be all of one mind. Inadequate ideas can not 
convey to the mind those elaborate sciences which are so 
peculiar to the human action: One fault which political 
parties have is, they are too statistical in their circumam- 
bient reflections. They lose the subject that is of the most 
importance to their minds, and their most influential charac- 
ters are of too ideal notions, and make themselves too con- 
spicuous to be noti¢ed, with too much veneration or ability. 
So I perceive. The circumambient inspirations are calcu- 
lated to inspire the mind with falsifications too numerous to 
be mentioned, or otherwise named in historical language. 
[ am of the opinion, that all political parties who aspire to 
high principles or stations, ought to: be put out of the way of 
the generality of principles, conducted by’ neutral parties. 
For my part, I am willing to recede and draw reflections 
from the mind—which are calculated to lead the parties to 
an indissoluble union—so I perceive.” 


A patient recently insane from religious excitement, talk- 
ed constantly in the following manner, repeating frequently, 
“I said.” He ultimately improved so as to be able to at- 
tend to business at home, but when excited, was apt to re- 
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peat, “I said,” ete., as in this account, though he would im- 
mediately check himself, 


“ What's the world made for. I said hens, What's fea- 
ther, a ribbon, a pin. I said a cent. Tobacco is good for 
the health, my wife, my children. 1 say gun, our house, 
lamp is good to burn oil in, inkstand, medicine, cups, I like 
medicine, pantaloons, nails. I say my wife and children 
were pretty, cane, buttons, gold, straw. I said brass, oats» 
lead, peas, tobacco, I said tobacco was good, I said my wife, 
a tree, salt, vine, Indian, high was high and low was low, 
man down there. I said my wife, my children, tobacco, 
there is a heaven and a hell, I said well.” 


Another patient, who has been insane for several years, 
has paroxysms of high excitement for one or two weeks, 
and then as long an interval of quiet, during which he is 
rational. When excited, he is disposed to ask questions 
constantly, but never waits for an answer. Thus he will 
inquire for half an hour. “ Did you ever see an elephant, 
where’s your wife, did you ever see a horse, have you got 


any squash, how many children,” etc. etc. 


A man who had been insane three months, and who final- 
ly recovered, was for some time much dejected, constantly 
uneasy, and complaining of his hard fortune. _ His insanity 
was caused by religious excitement. The following is a 
short specimen of his language. 


“Oh! I’m gone, I’m gone forever. I never expect to get 
home again, Mr. . what did I tell you, you don’t believe 
it do you? well, you'll sce if it ain’t so, when these things 
all come round, then you'll believe it, won’t you Mr. ; 
ah! me and my father’s family, we are gone, we are gone. 


Fortunes vary, fortunes smile, 
I'm poor sorrow’s child. 
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Never turn back, never turn back, go ahead, go ahead, 
never turn back. I’m poor poverty’s child. Oh! I'm gone, 
I’m gone, you don’t believe it do you? Oh! if I only knew 
last fall what I know now, I would be a happy man, but it 
is too late, I’m lost, I’m lost, it is of no use to pray, for I’m 
gone, now see if Dr. Brigham will be true to his word, his 
word ought to be depended upon, he’s an honest man. Oh! 
I'm gone, I’m gone. 

Fortunes vary, fortunes smile, 

I'm poor sorrow’s child. 
So my little girl told me last fall, I've got reason to whine, 
for I'm lost. I’m gone forever, me and my father’s family.” 


A disposition to write letters, essays, orations, sermons, 
acrostics, poetry, and accounts of discoveries and new pro- 
jects for the benefit of the world, is very common among the 
insane. A lady who has been deranged seventeen years, 
has written a volume of what she calls poetry, The follow- 
ing is a specimen. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


The truth I will declare, 

Humility I'll ne’er forsake, 

Each duty I'll perform, 

Sure Christ my guide in spirit ach’d, 
Our Saviour faced the storm. 

No duty will I Jeave undone 

On any day or hor ; 

Father of light will light my sun, 
My weakness is my power. 

An invalid I know I am, 

Nor dees God love me less ; 

I know that eve my mother dam 
Sound truth's conceiv’d and bless'd. (Gen. 9: 25.) 
Nor did an Abra'm fear to own 
Omnipotence was King ; 

‘Titus and Timothy have shown 
Christ's servants fear no sting. 

Our Saviour’s golden rule I'll prize, 
Mark well the path he chose, 

Each volunteer knows God is wise, 
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The path where mercy goes. 

O may my Saviour's golden rale 
Direct your every thought, 

Enable you to nightly school, 

Since teaching is your Jot, 

Taught by that God who gave you breath, 
Read, practice in your school, 

On every precept shan that death 
Your false ancestor's rule, (hypocrisy,) 
May you first try each rule yourself, 
Examine every thought, 

Nor treat a being like an elf, 

See that they lack for nought. 

Lend your example for a guide 

In virtue’s pleasant path, 

Virtue will sorrow from you hide— 
Escape the mocker’s wrath ; 

Shun every way that leads to death, 
Bless God for every grace, 

Uphold the needy with your breath, 
To him who gives the case, 

To God alone, in silent prayer, - 
Oft may you plead for me ; 

Show your devotedness and care, 
Almighty God caw free. 

Veil’d in a cloud, I know not why, 
Evil I ne'er will choose ; 

*Tis truth alone for which I sigh, 
How long e’er God will loose ? 
Ever be just, fear no harm, 

Man shall not always mourn. 


A gentleman of education, who has been for several 
years an inmate of this Asylum, has written a poem, 
trom which we make the following extracts ; from the be- 
ginning and near the close. 


“ How beantiful is the earth, with its sunlight and its shade, 
lts morning tines of glory, that ere the noon-tide fade. 

The balmy groves, the shady hills, 

Its mountains, glades and marmuring rills, 

The pleasant brook, the cooler fount, the river and the fall, 
The branching tree in sultry day, the robins cheering call, 
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The birds that light from branch to branch in glorious glee, 
Flapping their little wings, and chiming in happy melody, 

Or sailing in mid air of Heaven to clift or towers height, 

Or perched on brow of lofty elm for safety through the night, 
Or bearing on their fairer form, the beauteous rays of even. 
Reflect as oft they pass along, the golden blush of Heaven, 
The eagle, as he soars on high, and mocks the king of day, 
Bends o’er the tender nightingale, to listen to his lay 

At morn, or even, or mid-day, he bears his noble form, 

To other climes, where splendore still the wond’ring eye may charm, 
The moonlight of a summer's eve, with dew-drops fulling fast, 
Or bird of night, whose notes revive the memory of the past.” 


“ And woman too, who comes to bless, 

Like fairest flower in loveliest dress, 

Moves like a sy!ph in purest form, 

Light of her step, with power to charm, 

She comes to hear the sufferer’s shriek, 

To chase their woe, and oft to speak 

The comforts of superior worlds, 

As oft her lovely worth unfolds. 

Or as mother, friend, or wife, 

The glory of man’s transient life, 

In sorrow she but sheds the tear, 

And smiling too in grief the while, 

Lightens the woe of earthly toil, 

Like Heaven's broad arch a promise bow, 

The pledge of faith, and sacred vow, 

That floods should ne’er again destroy, 

The happiness of earth's expanse, 

With raptures too our souls entrance, 

So woman in her early hour, 

Gives promise of an angel's power.” 
. 


The following is a letter from an intelligent and well edu- 
cated lady, but who has some very strange delusions. She 
has been insane several years and is so now, but there is 
still some hope of her recovery, as there is in all cases, not- 
withstanding the extravagance of the delusion or long con- 
tinuance of the case, provided as in this, the faculties of the 
mind remain vigorous and active. 
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Iunatic Asylum, Utica, June 18, 1844. 
Tur Hon. Mra. Tyuer, President of the United States of 

America :-— 

As a servant of Jesus Christ, it becomes my duty to ad- 
dress you a short communication—although I have to ac- 
knowledge that I feel wholly incapable of doing justice to a 
subject of so vast importance. as that which is now before 
me, yet I humbly trust my errors or failings may meet that 
spirit of charity in you, which should make its abode in the 
breast of every true lover of his country’s weal. 1 am 
authorized by the spirit of revelation and truth, to say to 
you, that all systems of government founded on, and sus- 
tained by the spirit of blood and carnage, have been weigh- 
ed in the balanee and found wanting. Our own government 
is perhaps the most perfect in the known world, which has 
been thus established, and yet the pillar’s on which it rests, 
are reared by fraud and violence. Men, whose hand’s are 
red with the blood of their fellow men, are chosen and sus- 
tained there by almost every species of deception and strife, 
and the frequent occurrence of mobs and murders, imprison- 
ments and executions, give melancholy evidence that our 
lives and liberty’s are not secure, and that the fountain from 
whence these bitter waters proceed must be impure. Guilt 
and misery must ever be the fruit of the spirit of wrangling 
and retaliation, and our country has not only become the 
scene of continued political feuds, but men, in the name of 
Him who came and preached peace to them who were afar 
off, and to them who were nigh, Him whose hands were 
never stained with any but his own blood which flowed for 
us all, have filled the land with fear and mourning by their 
unhallowed, headstrong efforts to sustain the doctrine of a 
state of interminable anguish in eternity, the holy habitation 
of our God, and various other evils too numerous to men- 
uon here, prove how far weak mortals may stray trom the 
path of rectitude when left to the guidance of the spirits of 
earth. And yet I would not censure. 1 would say thatthe 
revelation of the righteous judgment of God which he has 
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been pleased to declare by the voice of his prophets, will be 
found competent to heal the deep wounds caused by sin, 
when the people learn that the judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether, and more to be desired than 
fine gold, instead of viewing them as a pestilence calculated 
to annihilate every generous feeling of the soul; then let 
me say that the principalities and powers of darkness which 
were shaken by our Saviour's first advent to earth must 
now be removed, God having given me grace to know the 
spirit of that wisdom which is from above, has in his Provi- 
dence placed me in this institution to recognise in him who 
is at its head, that person in whom the King of Kings had 
made his second appearing, or rather, who is the sign of the 
Son of Man in Heaven, chosen to sway the sceptre of that 
Theocracy on earth which the first-born from the dead now 
sways in Heaven, as it is written, He that receiveth whom- 
soever I send, receiveth me. And again the scripture saith, 
Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his Lord 
hath made ruler over his household to give them their meat 
in due season. Blessed is that servant, whom his Lord, 
when he cometh, shall find so doing. Verily, I say unto 
you, that he shall make him ruler over all his goods, Also, 
when one said to him, I am a man under authority, having 
soldiers under me, and I say to one, go, and he goeth, and 
to another, come, and he cometh, to my servant, do this, 
and he doeth it. Jesus marvelled and said, I have not found 
so great faith, no not in Israel, and they shall come from the 
east and the west, and sit down in the kingdom of Heaven 
with the fathers and prophets, while the children of the 
kingdom shall be cast into darkness. This then was our 
Saviour’s test of faith. And again, the scripture saith, shew 
me thy faith by thy works. As Doctor Brigham has been 
found faithful in that which is least, God hath given him the 
true riches, even the spirit of righteous judgment, that all 
poople should serve and obey him, then let no one hereafter, 
unauthorized by him, presume to sit in judgment, dispensing 
bonds of marriage, death, or imprisonment, lest haply they 
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should be fighting against God, for the government of this 
Asylum, although now, but an embryo item, is a kingdom 
which can never be removed, but it shall continue to in- 
crease until it has subdued all other kingdom's to the ser- 
vice and knowledge of God. It is a miracle which angels 
rejoice to contemplate, that the troubled, restless, spirits of 
earth, can be gathered in one household, enjoying all the 
blessings of a free and enlightened people, made to dwell in 
harmony and peace, sitting together in heavenly places, 
without the aid of the instruments of torture, or the fear of 
death, or being threatened with endless perdition beyond the 
grave, the sentiments, and caprices of each, being entitled 
to an equal share of respect, according to their merits, and 
no punishment inflicted, save where the good of the offender 
absolutely requires it, and even that punishment is but to be 
placed where they have not the means of injuring either 
themselves or others. I may say with truth that very few 
are disposed to be contentious and warlike, save when they 
are first brought here, green from the world, where the 
spirit of rebellion is honored, and applauded, under the name 
of Patriotism. The wisdom is from above, teaches that 
there is no true patriotism except that which constrains its 
devotees to bring their own spirits in Subjection to the prin- 
ciples of honest integrity, allowing to others the same right 
to enjoy the blessings of God, and worship him according to 
the wisdom given them, which they would secure to them- 
selves, 

I might continue to repeat scripture, and multiply argo- 
ments, unti! this sheet were filled, but there is a spirit which 
teaches us that a word to the wise is sufficient. I therefore 
beg you will receive this epistle in the spirit of frank, gen- 
erous friendship, from one whose only accomplishment or 
merit is to know the spirit of Christ, when made manifest by 
works of benevolence and peace. 
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The foliowing was written by a very unhappy lady who 
had been insane one year and a half when she came to the 
Asylum, and who left in three months apparently well. She 
was extremely averse to eating, saying that all she eat pas- 
sed directly into “ poor head,” and distressed her. ‘To avond 
eating, she sewed up her mouth, passing strong threads 
through both lips, firmly closing the mouth. She manitest- 
ed no pain while the mouth was thus closed, nor when the 
stitches were removed. 


Dear Sisrer—lI now sit down to let you know about suf- 
ferings in poor head. I have not been without any meal 
since I have been here. Tongue can’t paint nor Janguage 
can’t express to you the sufferings that | am enduring at this 
time, but they are dreadful. I have to eat just as they do, 
and the bowls of bread and milk, and I éan’t count them. 
She has got a pint bowl and she crums it full, and when out 
there is bread and coffee, or bowls of rice and milk, and that 
ain’t half. I have to eat bread and butter, and biscuit. | 
cry but it is no avail, and you must come and take me away 
as quick as possible. If I had known the rules before S— 
went back, I never would have staid here to be cruelised. 
They did make me eat four times one day, and they would 
hold my hands, and some other one would feed it to me, 
and sometimes they double the dose, and I can’t bear the 
misery, and I can’t die no way in the world. What will 
become of poor head, and you must take me away as soon 
as possible. I hope I can plead with the Doctor to let me 
go without for a few days, till you come after me, and get 
me away. 


The writer of the following letter had been insane four 
months when he came to the Asylum, and recovered in two 
months. Supposed cause of his insanity, the death of a near 
relative. 
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Lunatic Asylum, Utica. 
Dear Faienn—Owing partly to my not obeying your call 
to visit you, and partly to iniquity committed since, the Lord 
has abandoned me. He has taken from me my immortal 
soul, and made my body immortal, incapable of pleasure 
and sensible only to pain, I have now only the brain just as 
a dog or elephant has a brain. The bowels are now closed 
up, and when the lungs are, which will soon be the case, I 
shall die, and go to hell bodily. This I know. The great 
reason of this curse from heaven is for being idle last year, 
when I ought to have been to work to support my family, 
and for taking God’s namein vain. These are not vagaries, 
but solemn truths. 
[ am your friend, and you will go to heaven, but now I 
must say farewell forever. + * 


The ensuing letter was written by a lady who had been 
for a few years engaged in business in one of the large 
towns in South Carolina. Great success in business, and 


the anticipation of becoming very rich seem to have caused 
her derangement. 


Utica. 

Dear Frienn—!I write to you for advice and assistance. 
Iam about to free all the slaves. Our Heavenly Father 
says it shall be so. He has put me in possession of a large 
income which I give to buy the slaves of freedom. My 
dear Sir, the Lord has appeared to me in all his greatness, 
says I shall be Queen of the Americans by the 25th of this 
month, and that all the slaves shall be set free at that time. 
This I firmly believe in my own heart, as our blessed Sa- 
viour promises me he will come on the earth at that time, 
and reign with me. I don’t know why such a woman as I 
should be chosen from all the world. The prisoners shall 
all be set free, and all go to work to build a large city, com- 
mencing at my favorite spot, The houses will all be 
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most magnificent, schools, academies and colleges, in abun- 
dance. There will then be no murders, swindling or forgery, 
and no one shall want for anything. ‘Write to me soon, call 
me Victoria Washington. 


Afier this patient was brought to the Asylum, and three 
months after the foregoing letter was written, she thus wrote 
the Superintendent : 

“ After I had been at the South, I found in March last, 
| had made something very handsome, and the first I 
thought of was to free all the slaves. The same dayI gave 
notice, and the whole town wasin anuproar. The negroes, 
a great many of them came to me, and I told them to get 
their papers from their masters, and I would buy them and 
give them their freedom. I thought one old negro would 
dance himself to death, he said the negroes would pray for 
me long as they lived, and the influence | had with them was 
so great, I could do anything with them. A few days after 
this, I requested the prison gates should be set open, which 
was immediately done, all the bells set ringing, and the peo- 
ple all said they would crown me Queen, but J am positive 
I never would accept the title. 

A few weeks after this, found the lady I lived with quite 
deranged, she appeared to think me so, and sent for my bro- 
ther, and when he came I went to him, so glad to see him, 
but he looked so wild, I did not know what to think, soon 
after this he brought a carriage, and said he would like me 
to take a ride to , 1 consented to go, but before I got 
half way there, I found him to be very much deranged,” 
etc. etc. 


The writer of the following letter, who had been insane 
but a short time when he was brought to the Asylum, ap- 
pears to be improving, and will probably recover. 
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N. Lunatic Asylum, Utica. 

Dear Wirr—I have been here a month and a week, and 
as I presume you have returned from your visit to your 
friends, | think you will be gratified to hear from me. We 
have good food three times each day, with coffee in the 
morning and tea at night. There are different ranges of 
floors, which are numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. to number 12, for 
the reception of patients, according to their improvement 
and state of mind. 1 was put on the second fluor on my 
arrival, but having the first night appropriated about twenty 
suits of c'othes from the garments left outside of the rooms 
by the inmates, and having torn up a hair mattress and a 
straw bed, scaticring the contents about my room, I had the 
honor of being conducted to number éten in the morning, 
which is the receptacle for the worst patients, and where | 
have remained ever since. Ihave had my hands fastened 
by leather straps, and cold water in abundance’ poured 
on my head. TI shall adopt this latter punishment with 
G. (his son,) when I return home, to punish him if he is 
disobedient. It is not so cruel as whipping, but 1 think as 
efectual. It is not to be laughed at. I suppose I have de- 
served my punishments and will try to behave better. I 
think I am getting better, since I can on reflection see 
the absurdity of my actions here, and especially of some of 
my thoughts and actions at B » | articularly in thinking 
that I was part of the God-head, But some of my predic- 
tions will be realized if I live; such as digging a passage 
directly through the world to China, and passages from dit- 
ferent divections through the centre of the world, bring- 
ing all the inhabitants of the world to this continent, 
abolishing slavery, custom houses, and prions, and es- 
tablishing a sale of the ser.ices of crimi ils, trespassers, 
and fraudulent debtors, to the h »' est !) der, also the ele- 
vation and right of suffrage, and right of | olding property 
of females, and bringing the who'e wild under one govero- 


ment, and being myself the supreme ruc. 
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ARTICLE V. 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE OF INSANITY. 


Trial of James C, Griffin, for the murder of Erastus Coit. 
Plea of Insanity. 


(The following account of this interesting trial is mainly derived from fall 
Reports published in the Norwich Journal,—the Chenango Telegraph, and 
the Oxford Times, of Aug. 14th, 1845. We were present at the trial and 
ean vouch for the correctness of this Report—d. Journal. 


Cirourr Court—Avucust Team. Before his Honor, Judge 
J. W. EDMONDS, of New York, Rosweit Jupson, Aus- 
vin Hype, Pawo Resinson, Sroartne, and Sotomon 
Enstan, Jr. Judges. 

The People vs. James C. Griffin. 

The trial of the prisoner for the murder of Erastus Coit, 
of Otselic, on the 6th day of May last, was commenced 
Wednesday morning, Aug. 6th. 

Counsel for the people—R. O.+Reynolds, Esq. District 
Attorney, assisted by Hon. D. 8. Dickinson; Counsel for 
the Prisoner, Henry Bennett, Abiul Cook, James W. Nye, 
and Lorenzo Sherwood, Esquires. 

The prisoner was brought into Court, a quarter of an hour. 
past eight o’clock, A. M. and on being arraigned, pleaded 
Not Guilty to the indictment. 

After about three hours spent in procuring a jury, the fol- 
lowing persons were impanneled as jurors, viz. James Isbell 
of New Berlin, Harry Babcock of Lincklaen, Victor Seott 
of Coventry, Rufus Burlingame of Bainbridge, Nehemiah 
Dyer of New Berlin, William S. Moore of Guiiford, Isaiah 
Wilcox of Columbus, Corrington Harvey of Pitcher, Amos 
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Pearsoll of Bainbridge, James R. Brown of Ostelic, Nathan 
Taylor of New Berlin, and Richard Loyd of Columbus. 

The cause was opened by the District Attorney, after 
which the examination of witnesses on the part of the peo- 
ple commenced. 

William Watkins, sworn—I was at Mr. Coit’s house at 
the time he was killed by Griffin. I wentat Mr. Dennison’s 
request, with him: and Mr. Lamphear, and found Mrs. Grif 
fin there alone. After a few moments, Coit came in and 
went into another room with her, and while there, Mr. Grif- 
fin himself came into the house and sat down on the foot of 
the bed, and whilst sitting there, Coit came out from the oth- 
er room and said to him, I understand you carry a pistol to 
take my life, and you must get out of my house. Griffin 
asked. who told you? Coit replied, two men in Brookfield 
and one in Otselic, and again ordered him out. Mr. Dennison 
then told the prisoner he had better go, and he went. Coit 
then prepared to shave himself, and was lathering his face, 
when he heard the report of a pistol, at the south east cor- 
ner of the house. Coit said, take care of that man, that 
means me; we rushed out of the house as Griffin passed up 
from the south east to the north east corner of the building. 
His pantaloons were on fire, not quite put out, and I finished 
extinguishing it. We passed along with Griffin to the north 
west corner of the house about twenty feet from it and then 
turned back, and at this place the fire was finally extin- 
guished. In going back the prisoner passed a little in ad- 
vance of us, especially, when we got to the north east cor- 
ner ; he passed that corner and had gone a step or two south 
when he met Coit, whose face seemed turned towards the 
north ; he passed him on the outside and suddenly I discov- 
ered he had a whippletree ; it was in motion when I first saw 
it, and ne struck Coit with it, a little on the back of the right 
side of the head, behind the ear; he immediately fell, and 
just about the time he touched the ground, the second blow 
was given on the left side of the head. I thought a third 
blow was given, but those standing by told me that I arrest- 
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ed it. There were but two wounds on the head. (A whip- 
pletree was here handed to the witness.) I think this is the 
whippletree used; it is about three feet long and three or 
more inches round, and is a solid ash stick. Griffin used 
both hands to strike. Weimmediately got Coit up, carried 
him into the house and put him on the bed ; he was speech- 
less and knew nothing when carried in, and remained so till 
he died, which was about two hours after. He was astout 
robust looking man. 

There is a door near the centre of the east side of the 
house, and a window between the door and the south east 
corner, and is eight or ten feet from the door to that corner ; 
there is also a window on the front side, and by looking in 
at the east or south window one might see Coit by the glass. 
The land. is quite low at the south corner. Griffin lives in 
Brookfield, as well as Dennison, who is his brother-in-law. 

Cross Examined—Erastus Dennison came after me want- 
ing me as a witness to some writing between Coit and Grif- 
fin, or Coit and Mrs, Griffin, who lived together. Griffin 
himself resides in Brookfield, thirty miles from Ostelic. Den- 
nison told me that Mrs. G, (witness’ sister) was going home 
with him, and I was wanted as a witness to something 
about that. WhenlI reached Coit’s house, Mrs. G., her 
babe, Dennison and a Mr. Lamphear were all the ones pres- 
ent. Dennison asked his sister if she would go to Brookfield» 
she said yes, she was determined to go, and wanted to 
speak to Coit ubout it alone, as she could do it more peace- 
ably than others. Dennison said he had sent Westley Lam- 
phear to David Lamphear’s to have Griffin come over and 
sign abillof sale. Alter this conversation, Coit, who knew 
the prisoner was coming, came in and wanted to know why 
Griffin came there, and Dennison replied that he had sent for 
him. Iheard no connected conversation while they were 
in the bed room, but just before Coit came out he said some- 
thing in an angry tone about bloodshed. When he came 
out he said something about not being afraid, and that he was 
ready to meet his Judge, and next told Griffin in a harsh man- 
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ner to get out of his house, saying, I] understand you carry 
arms or pistols; the prisoner asking who told him ; Coit said, 
two men in Brookfield and one in Otselic, and again told 
him to go out, opening the door quite violently as he said so. 
He went back partly behind Griffin who immediately took 
his hat and left the house.. The door was open and remain- 
ed so till after Coit was killed. 


After the prisoner went out, Dennison asked C. if Mrs. 
G. had not a right to go, and he replied she should not with 
his consent; and on Mr. D.’s saying that he wanted no dis- 
turbance, but if she wanted to go, he wished to have her, 
Coit replied, I shall go according tothe letter and the law, 
and we must all appear before our Supreme Judge. I took 
it this was in ridicule of something Mr. D. had said, and it 
was about this time the pistol was heard. When we first 
saw Griffin after that, he was poking with his hands on his 
stomach and his pantaloons ‘or underclothes were on fire. 
He said nothing when I went up to him, nor made any ef- 
fort to put out the fire. His countenance was pale and look- 
ed strangely, like a man who knew nothing. When we ex- 
amined him it appeared that he had a pistol in his right 
pocket, and that when it went off, the ball passed along 
down his Jeft thigh. When the prisoner passed Coit, the Jat- 
ter remarked he was sorry he was such a fool, and almost 
instantly the blow was struck. Griffin is a stout, but slow 
man; he strack hard and quicker than usual for him. 1 did 
not notice the prisoner till after we had got Coit on the bed, 
and he came in, went to a water pail, let down his pants and 
washed the wound, muttering, “look here.” 


Question by Bennett.—From all yousaw, and the way 
prisoner acted, was he conscious of what he was about, in 
your opinion? 

Objected to, by District Attorney, on the ground that the 
witness, not being a professional man, had no right to give 
an opinion. The Court overruled the objection. The wit- 
ness answered— 
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1 thought prisoner did not know what he was about, and 
that he was insane. ’ 

By the Court—I bad known him for twelve or thirteen 
years before, being his neighbor. Since separating from 
his wife, at times 1 had been jealous that he was out of his 
head; he was very different from what he was before, 

Cross examination resumed—Mrs, G. had lived with Coit 
for a year before this, with one, and sometimes more of her 
children. She went to live with him in May and had a 
babe the next October or November ; Coit commenced board- 
ing with Griffin year or so before the birth of the child. 
Previous to this time Griffin had been much attached te his 
family ; he now became changed, which I noticed before I 
knew of the intimacy between her and Coit, and I thought 
this increased upon him; he would not converse as before ; 
one would speak to him several times before he would an- 
swer, aud he would speak to no one unless first spoken to- 
lalways thought him an unofiending man, there was noth- 
ing vindictive about him, nor did he ever have any difficul- 
ty with anyone. His character for honesty and integrity 
was good. I knew Coit for seven or cight years ; his cha- 
racter and temper were both bad; I had known him tohave 
quarrels without cause, and he was feared by all; he had 
had difficulty with his father’s family. 

(liere the prisoner's Counsel offered to prove that Coit ° 
was suspected in the neighborhood where he lived, of hav- 
ing murdered his own father, who was found dead in an oat 
field. The District Attorney objected, and the Judge sus- 
tained the objection ) 

By the Couri-—-Coit at the time of his death was twenty- 
eight or thirty years old. 


Direct Examination resumed—The first time I discovered 
an alteration in him was at a raising in April or May, 1844. 
He was pale, and went off alone into the fields partly to- 
wards home. I next noticed it in settling with him ;1 made 
out the amount due me and he asserted to it, ‘which was 
unusual as he generally beat down. His looks were bad; 
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the amount was about six shillings, and he paid no attention 
to the business. He once came to my house about dark, as 
1 thought to stay all night, but went off without sitting down. 
He used to be quite a sociable man and astory teller, now 
‘he was melancholy and I could not associate with him as 
formerly, and he appeared like one who had trouble with his 
business or affairs. 

Cross Ex.—He had told me that he had stayed all night 
with Coit and Mrs. G, ; that he frequently did. 

At the time he came into Coit’s house and sat upon the 
bed, or when the latter came from the bed room, I noticed 
nothing singular about him. When he asked, * Who told 
you so?” he spoke in his usual toneof voice. I did not see 
him after he went out till he was wounded, and then I no- 
ticed he made no effort to put out the fire, and that he rubbed 
his bowels not as low down as his wound. He was pale 
and his eyes did not look right. I thought his wound was 
mortal and he was dying; I only noticed a kind of an odd 
way in him after the striking; he did not take care of his 
wounds, and I think he did not wash his wound when he 
went to the water pail; he seemed to examine it and said 
Jook here.” 

By the Court—He was arrested the same day after Coit’s 
death, which was about four o'clock, P. M.; he was not in 
the house when Coit died; by Denison’s advice he went to 
Francis Tallet’s before the Doctor came, and he did not re- 
main more than 4 half an hour after he struck the blows. 
I did not notice what he did while we were taking care of 
Coit; I don’t think he spoke ; J] again saw him the same day 
at Tallet’s before the Doctor came; he was on the bed, and 
when Lasked him if he had any more arms he said “ look and 
see ;” I found on him a pocket knife, and took it away ; he 
could walk some, but not very fast; he walked up to Tallet’s 
a distance of 150 rods; I have since seen him once in the 
jail, and his former manner had returned in a measure ; Grif- 
fin has five children ; been married but once. 

Cross Examined—He made no effort to get away till told 
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to go to Tallett’s ; he did not take the regular course to get 
there ; I had told him a year or more before, that he was in 
danger from Cait. 

By a Juror —Liive half a mile from Coit’s. 

Elisha Lamphear sworn—I was present at the time Mr, 
Coit was killed ; after the report of the pistol, I first saw the 
prisoner passing by the door, and apparently putting out the 
fire from his clothes ; after the striking, I asked him if he had 
not done wrong, and wasnot sorry for what he had done; 
he said, “if 1 have done wrong, take me to justice ;” I 
thought him at this time more than usually agitated ; before 
he went out I did not discover anything wrong in him; a 
person standing at the south corner of the house could look 
quartering into the south window, and see a man in the 
house by the tabic ; | heard Mr. Watkins’ testimony, and as 
far as I knew it was correct. 

Cross Examined—Since his wife left him for Coit, I have 
thought he acted different from what he did before, though 
he was not much changed ; seemed to be in a study ; since 
then he has staid one night at my house ; I noticed him par- 
ticularly at that time, but observed nothing strange ; I sent 
my son after him by Dennison’s request ; had no conversa- 
tion with him till he arrived ; 1 live a quarter of a mile from 
Coit’s, and when I saw him I thought he was trying to put out 
the fire; his hands were down, and I thought he looked 
rather pale. 

Francis Tallett, sworn—l live in Otselié, near Coit’s, and 
am acquainted with Griffin; some time in the forepart of 
March last I had a conversation with the prisoner about his 
troubles with Coit; 1 had been informed that he had given 
Coit a release of damages, and asked him how it made him 
feel to do that; he said it was very aggravating, and he did 
not know but that if he had had fire arms he might, or 
should, have made use of them; I think he made use of the 
word “ might.” 

Cross Examined.—He did not say upon whom he might 
have used fire arms, if he had had them. 
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the amount was about six shillings, and he paid no attention 
to the business. He once came to my house about dark, as 
I thought to stay all night, but went off without sitting down. 
He used to be quite a sociable man and astory teller, now 
he was melancholy and I could not associate with him as 
formerly, and he appeared like one who had trouble with his 
business or aflairs. 

Cross Ex.—He had told me that he had stayed all night 
with Coit and Mrs. G.; that he frequently did. 

At the time he came into Coit’s house and sat upon the 
bed, or when the latter came from the bed room, I noticed 
nothing singular about him. When he asked, * Who told 
you so?” he spoke in his usual toneof voice. I did not see 
him after he went out till he was wounded, and then I no- 
ticed he made no effort to put out the fire, and that he rubbed 
his bowels not as low down as his wound. He was pale 
and his eyes did not look right. I thought his wound was 
mortal and he was dying; I only noticed a kind of an odd 
way in him after the striking; he did not take care of his 
wounds, and I think he did not wash his wound when he 
went to the water pail; he seemed to examme it and said 
“look here.” 

By the Court—He was arrested the same day after Coit’s 
death, which was about four o’clock, P. M.; he was not in 
the house when Coit died; by Denison’s advice he went to 
Francis Tallet’s before the Doctor came, and he did not re- 
main more than a half an hour after he struck the blows. 
I did not notice what he did while we were taking care of 
Coit; I don’t think he spoke ; J again saw him the same day 
at Tallet’s before the Doctor came; he was on the bed, and 
when Iasked him if he had any more arms he said “ look and 
see ;” I found on him a pocket knife, and took it away ; he 
could walk some, but not very fast; he walked up to Tallet’s 
a distance of 150 rods; I have since seen him once in the 
jail, and his former manner had returned in a measure ; Grif- 
fin has five children ; been married but once. 

Cross Examined—He made no effort to get away till told 
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to go to Tallett’s ; he did not take the regular course to get 
there; 1 had told him a year or more betore, that he was in 
danger from Coit. 

By a Juror—L live half a mile from Coit’s. 

Elisha Lamphear sworn—I was present at the time Mr. 
Coit was killed ; after the report of the pistol, I first saw the 
prisoner passing by the door, and apparently putting out the 
fire from his clothes ; after the striking, I asked him if he had 
not done wrong, and was not sorry for what he had done; 
he said, “if I have done wrong, take me to justice ;” | 
thought him at this time more than usually agitated ; before 
he went out I did not discover anything wrong in him; a 
person standing at the south corner of the house could look 
quartering into the south window, and see a man in the 
house by the tabie ; I heard Mr. Watkins’ testimony, and as 
far as | knew it was correct. 

Cross Examined—Since his wife left him for Coit, I have 
thought he acted different from what he did before, though 
he was not much changed ; seemed to be in a study ; since 
then he has staid one night at my house ; I noticed him par- 
ticularly at that time, but observed nothing strange ; I sent 
my son after him by Dennison’s request ; had no conversa- 
tion with him till he arrived; I live a quarter of a mile from 
Coit’s, and when I saw him I thought he was trying to put out 
the fire; his hands were down, and I thought he looked 
rather pale. 

Francis Tallett, sworn—lI live in Otseli¢, near Coit’s, and 
am acquainted with Griffin; some time in the forepart of 
March last I had a conversation with the prisoner about his 
troubles with Coit; I had been informed that he had given 
Coit a release of damages, and asked him how it made him 
feel to do that; he said it was very aggravating, and he did 
not know but that if he had had fire arms he might, or 
should, have made use of them ; I think he made use of the 
word “ might.” 

Cross Examined.—He did not say upon whom he might 
have used fire arms, if he had had them. 
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Samuel Cheesbro, sworn—I reside in Columbus; in Janu- 
ary or Febuary last I lodged one night with Griffin ; he said 
he had been ill-reated by Coit, and had once or twice seen 
the time that if he had had pistols, he would have shot him. 

Cross Examined—He said Coit had threatened him and 
he was afraid of him; he counted him a dangerous man, 
who would kill him if he could get a chance ; when he spoke 
about killing Coit, if he had had pistols, he said he should 
not have felt condemned for it ; he was agitated at the time, 
and in a different state of mind than I had ever before seen 
him ; he appeared like a man who was wild; I have known 
him since a boy, and now he appeared entirely changed ; he 
was formerly remarkably peaceful, and I never knew him 
to have a quarrel with any one before. 

Direct Examination resumed—In this conversation he 
would frequently pause, and then talk very fast; he was also 
very restless through the night, and appeared as if there 
was deep trouble upon his mind. 

The evidence for the prosecution was here closed. 

The defence was then opened to the jury by H. Bennett 
Esq. after which the examination of witnesses for the pris- 
oner commenced. 

Wait Clark, sworn—I am a justice of the Peace, and re- 
side in the town of Brookfield ; some time in May, 1844, the 
prisoner made a complaint before me against Erastus Coit, 
the object of which was to have him give sureties for the 
peace ; | inquired into the circumstances of the case, but he 
did not seem to remember much, or make such a complaint 
as to authorize issuing a warrant; he did not give enough 
circumstances, but was confused and absent minded ; I did 
not issue the warrant that day, but did the next morning, 
when he called again, appeared more collected, and stated 
sufficient circumstances. 

Harris Cheesbro sworn—I reside in Brookfield, and am 
acquainted with the prisoner; have been since he was eight 
or ten years old; after he separated from his wife, he has 
frequently put up at my house, and does not appear as he 
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used to; seemed to have the dumps and would not say much 
at times ; sometimes he would talk rationally, and at others 
would not speak when addressed ; he would talk about Coit 
and his wife when he did converse ; there wasa difference 
in him at different times ; he would talk upon one subject and 
suddenly fly off to others. 

He chopped for one of the neighbors, and often in going 
to his work would start in an opposite direction; he would 
frequently stop when at work, seeming to be ina study, and 
this was-a habit while he was there which J thought grew 
upon him; his eyes also looked different from what they did 
before, and 1 remarked to my folks that James would be 
either raving crazy or a fool ; he was restless nights, groan- 
ed some, and said he felt bad in his stomach. 

By the Court—T his was in April or May, 1844, he board- 
ed with me three or four weeks. 

Direct Examination resumed—He came back occasional- 
ly after he stopped boarding with me, and appeared to be 
wandering around ; I went down to Coit’s with him a year 
ago last spring; he said he had some things there, but was 
afraid to go, ashe did not think Coit was any too good to 
kill him; I went and saw Coit; he was not in when we 
went to the house, but soon came in, passed the compliment, 
stepped lightly around and sat down, keeping his hat over 
his eyes ; Griffin went out: Coit soon looked up and asked 
where he was; I looked out saw Griffin running across the 
lots, and told Coit he was afraid of him, but that | was not ; 
I staid there all night, and the next morning went after the 
prisoner and met him coming from Watkins’; we went to 
the house together, took away sume things, and three of 
Griffin’s children, leaving the second one, as his mother 
wanted him for company ; Griffin did not object to this ar- 
rangement; this was soon after Mrs. G. went to live with 
Coit. 

By the Court—I saw no conversation of amount between 
Griffin and his wife, they had but little, and he did not ap- 
pear to be mad at her; Coit talked some with her about 
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staying with him, but not in the prisoner’s presence ; Griffin 
was kind and affectionate to his family; I have known his 
wife since she was a littlé girl ; they had been married four- 
teen or fifteen years, and he was in comfortable circumstances, 

Direct Examination resumed—I never knew Griffin to 
have difficulty with any one; he was a quict and a peace- 
able man. 

By the Court—The children were taken into Brookfield ; 

they were from two or three years of age to fourteen or fif- 
teen. 
Cross Examined—He went to Brookfield in April or May 
supposing that his wife was soon going to live with Coit; 
he staid with me during the first three or four weeks, and 
at this time his difficulty with Coit, whom he thought a ras- 
cal, was the subject of his thoughts ; by turns his mind was 
cast down concerning his troubles, and seemed to be broken 
up; he chopped wood by the cord for a Mr. Maine ; several 
times he started for his work upon the wrong road, and 
would proceed twenty or twenty-five rods, untill directed 
him aright; he employed me to go to Otselic because he 
was afraid, and wanted me to take my team to bring some 
things ; when he talked with his wife they were in another 
room, just at night, and spoke in their common tone of voice ; 
they were not there more than four or five minutes ; the next 
morning we staid an hour or more. 

Fones Palmer, sworn—I have known Griffin since he 
was achild; a year ago last spring Isaw him at Harris 
Cheesbro’s ; the first time he seemed indifferent, and as if at 
a loss; | remarked to Mrs. Cheesbro that either James was 
afraid, or they had made a fool of him; I afterwards saw him 
as [ thought. coming into the road ; he stopped as if amazed, 
and then came to my house, saying that he had started for 
the Corners, but did not know but that he had got in the 
wrong road, and asked which way he should go; this was 
in the neighborhood where he was brought up; several 
times in conversing with him, after finishing my subject, he 
would ask what I had been talking about ;he was different 
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from what he formerly was; his eye looked strange, being 
wild at times; he went to Hamilton a fishing, with several, 
and | then noticed a change. 

Cross Examined—I reside in Brookfield; when Griffin 
came back there, he had been gone about five years, and I 
had not seen him much in that time, he had not been back often, 
he was twenty-three or twenty-four years old when he went 
to Otselic; he was brought up about one and three-fourths 
of amile from me; the most difference | observed in him 
was that he was in a study; acted like a man who had had 
trouble; and he complained much of it; at the time we went 
upto Hamilton he was in extremely spirits, and sung. 

By the Court—I have heard him speak of his wife, yet 
never to complain of her, though he said it was rather hard 
for her to leave him as she did. 

Luther Bowen, sworn—l reside in Otselic, and have known 
Griffin ten or twelve years; his character has been good ; 
never knew of his having trouble with any one before ; the 
first time I saw him after the separation was in March or 
April last ; he came to my house, said he was well, and sat 
down ; said nothing more till I spoke of his wife and the ill- 
treatment I understood she and her son had received from 
Coit ; he replied that he guessed they were pretty well used, 

but thought the son would not stay much longer ; he also 
said it was a bad job and a misfortune, and he must submit 
to it; he made no complaint, but seemed to consider it an 
unavoidable circumstance ; he talked upon the subject three 
quarters of an hour, and till 1 paid but little attention to him. 
I had never known him so before ; he continued the remarks 
at tea, and said he had been to Coit’s; I told him he had 
better not go there ; he wanted to know why ? and suddenly 
darted out of the house ; | saw him on the day of his com- 
mitment ; he appeared much as he did at my house ; former- 
ly he had a downcest look, now he had a staring eye, and at 
the funeral stared all the time. 

By the Court—The funeral was in the church; he kept 
his head up during the whole service. 
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Cross E-ranined—I| pever saw him excited before; coun_ 
tenances change during excitement as well as the eye ; lex. 
cited him at my house by speaking about his wife ; at the 
funeral he looked towards the clergyman; in the sermon 
there were some remarks addressed to him, but he paid no 
attention to them. 

Joseph Twist, sworn—| have known Griffin and been his 
neighbor for about twelve years; have seen him several 
times since he parted from his wile ; in May, 1844, he came 
to my house with his team ; I asked him to stay to supper , 
he said he would, and drove down to the barn, leaving his 
team in the road, while I pitched some hay from the mow , 
he came into the barn, looked into some empty barrels, and 
finally stuffed some hay into the rack where my horses were, 
he stopped, said “ what am I about ?” and then carried some 
hay to his own ; since then I have seen him once, and but a 
minute. 

Cross Ecamined—l| thought it unusual for him to lock in- 
to barrels on a barn floor; I had never known him to do it 
befvre ; at the time I discovered nothing save these two cir- 
cumstances ; it was nearly dark. 

Thomas J. Yaw, sworn—l have known the prisoner for 
twenty years, and have frequently seen him at Brookfield 
since his separation from his wile; he appears strange ; the 
26th May, 1844, he came to my house with Coit; I remark- 
ed to the latter, that it wasa hard case for Griffin to lose 
his wife, and he replied, “he cannot help himself, and I will 
take his life, too ;” I tod Griffin of this remark about a year 
ago now ; I noticed he was a different man by his conversa- 
tion ; his eye looked bod and his actions were singular; I 
spoke to my family about this change ; | onee met Griffin in 
the road, apparently going up to Bailey’s Corners; I re- 
marked, “ this is a hard case, James;” he whirled around 
and left me; | ealled him back, and we went up to the Cor- 
ners together; he said he would go to see hig sister, but 
started olf in another direction, while | went. up to a little 
chamber, over a store, where I pretend to keep an office 
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with another lawyer ;I have since met him in the road, when 
he would not know me; and when he would be whittling, 
with his head down, and say he did not know where he was 
going. 

Cross Examination—I used to practice law, and the ot- 
fice I spoke of used to be mine ; this office was in sight of 
my wile; Coit came out with Mrs. G, to Brookfield, after 
the separation, and staid all night; the next morning after 
breakfast, I went up to the Corners, as we call it, where | 
attended a Justice’s law-suit; | always knew that his wife 
was the idol of Griffin’s soul. 

William Thompson, sworn—I reside in Otselic and have 
known Griffin twelve or thirteen years; 1 have seen him oc- 
casionally since be left Otselic, and in his looks and actions 
he is since then a different person ; he staid one night with 
me a few weeks before the killing of Mr. Coit; he seemed 
to be in a maze and study ; just before he left his family, he 
obtained a summons against me from Esquire Tyler ; I at- 
tended at the return day, but he did not, and a day or two 
afterwards | understood that he had gone to Brookfield; I 
never knew him to sac any one before, nor dol know what 
demand he had against me; he had never said anything to 
me about anything being his due; apparently he did not 
want to talk, and his appearance caused remark ; I have 
known Coit since he was a small boy ; his character was bad 
and he was considered a dangerous man in the community, 
people being afraid to offend him. 

Cross eramined—\ lived three fourths of a mile from 
Griffin's ; before the difeulty, he was a still man, and smart 
looking in the face; afterwards he was cast down as if he 
had trouble ; 1 don’t know as the summons was got out by 
him; it was served on me just before he left for Prookfield, 
and was settling up his affairs in Otselic. 

Samuel Plumb, sworn—l\ reside in Pitcher, ang have 
known James Griffin five years ; 1 was a magistrate im that 
town fur several years, up to Januiy, 1844; Griffin came 
to me in my yard, a is Mare. o- April, 1844, and 
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said he wanted to complain of Coit; he hesitated much in 
making known his business, and was agitated, and trem- 
bled; he said Coit had abused his family and slept with 
his wifé, and told him that he would be the death of him 
if he said .a word about it; he also said that Coit had 
boarded with him, and slept in the same room as himself 
and wife, and that she would leave his for Coit’s bed; and 
that one of his sons had first told him of the connection 
between them, on his return from a visit to Brookfield ; 
Coit had shown him a pistol which he had procured: | 
got these facts from him by inquiring, and thought he ap- 
peared as if crazy or foolish. 

By the Court—The prisoner said that Coit showed the 
pistol to him, and said he would shoot him if he told of it ; 
and I think he said this was while he lived with his tamily. 

Here the Court asked if there had been a bill of divoree 
obtained by the prisoner. The council stated that such was 
the fact. 

Direct Examination—I was at Esquire Ford’s when 
Griffin was brought there, on the day of the arrest, but paid 
little attention to him till I went up stairs, when the exami- 
nation commenced, which was an hour or more after he 
was brought in; Esquire Tyler asked him if he was ready 
for the examination ; he said he did not know ; said nothing 
more till asked if he had counsel, when he replied that he 
had not, and did not know as he could get any one; two or 
three persons were named, who would assist him, and finally 
I was spoken to; I went with him alone into a small bed 
room, and staid about half an hour, but learned but very lit- 
tle from him, as he seemed to be perfectly indifferent, or 
worse, and manifested no interest. 

By the Court—While we were there he made no sugges- 
tion but merely answered my questions. 

Direct Examtnation—I asked him how he came to Coit’s ; 
he said he came from Brookfield to get his wife and child, as 
he had understood that she would go with him ; that her 
brother went first to Coit’s, while he went toa Mr. Lam- 
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phear’s, a mile off, and staid there till young Lamphear came 
for him; he then went to Coit’s and sat down on the foot of 
the bed ; Coit and Mrs. Griffin were at the time in another 
room, but he soon came out and told him to leave the house ; 
he did not go immediately, and was ordered out the second 
time, and his brother-in-law told him he had better go, and 
then he went; the prisoner told me that he recollected nothing 
that occurred after that, until he was told what he had done, 
and advised to go down to Tallett’s, or only remembered 
feeling a sting in his leg during the time ; and all these facts 
[ learned by questioning him, as he made no suggestion 
himself; I told him I thought the examination had better be 
put off, but he seemed to care nothing about it, and the court, 
upon my advice, adjourned it two or three days. 

Cross examined—I might have seen him a dozen times 
before he came after the warrant; he lived two or three 
miles from me ; before we went into the house, we staid 
some time in the yard, in the cold, and when we got in he 
trembled ; he approached the subject with much caution and 
delicacy, and I had to lead him along in the narration of the 
facts ; 1 was nota Justice then, and so did not issue the war- 
rant ; he made out a good case for one; to my questions in 
the bed room he answered clearly enough. 

Charles Mason, sworn—I am an attorney and counsellor 
at law, in Hamilton; I know the prisoner, have been pro- 
fessionally engaged for him; the first time I ever saw him 
was a year ago last April or May, when he came to my 
office with Mr. Dennison, his brother-in-law ; he wanted to 
have Mr. Coit arrested ; Mr. D. did the most of the talking, 
and the result was that I drew an affidavit to hold to bail, 
and issued a capais against Mr, Coit, for criminal conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Griffin; I questioned the prisoner some in 
relation to the case, but it was difficult to get an intelligent 
account of it from him; he was not communicative, but cor- 
rectly answered any questions I asked him; he said he dis- 
liked to sue Coit as he had said he would kil! him if he pro- 
secuted, and that he had a large dirk knife which he had 
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threatened to use upon him: that Coit had been upon the 
Erie Canal, and had boasted how he had used the dirk upon 
two men, and how he would use it upon him if he prosecu- 
ted ; he wanted the bail so large that Coit could not give it, 
and would have to go to jail; Griffin or Dennison carried 
the writ to Judge Judson, of Sherburne, who ordered the 
defendant to be held to bail to the amount of a thousand 
dollars ; | also told Griffin he had better go with the sheriff 
to arrest Coit, but he said he would not, as he was afraid to, 
and declared that he would not go back to Otselic till Coit 
was arrested ; ten or twelve days afterwards I had an in- 
terview with the prisoner, and then Coit had been arrested 
on the capias; previous to this second interview I had learn- 
ed that Griffin had given Coit a release from all damages or 
claims he had against him, and had also signed articles of 
separation from his wife; previous to issuing the writ he 
denied having done so; I questioned him very closely in re- 
lation to it ; his manner at this time attracted my attention, 
he sat in his chair, apparently abstracted, and entirely mo- 
tionless. 

By the Court—He would sit so ten or fifteen minutes at 
a time, and then start suddenly and ask some question in 
relation to his suit, although the same inquiry had been made 
and answered before. 

Direct Examination resumed—I remarked when he went 
out he thought more of the affair than I at first supposed ; 
at this time I discovered a very singular appearance in his 
eye ; it had a vacant stare, and there was wildness in its ex- 
pression ; he was in great trouble, and the object of his visit 
was, as Coit had given bail, to know if there was any way 
to arrest him again; he staid an hour or an hour and a half ; 
I next saw him at Brookfield, the 26th May, 1844; he came 
to me at Bailey’s Corners, very much agitated, and in a tre- 
mor, and said that Coit was then in Brookfield with his wife, 
and he had noticed, as he passed through a door, that he 
had a dirk knife in his coat sleeve ; he also said he had been 
advised to get a peace warrant against him ; his eye had an 
unnatural wildness every time I saw him. 
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By the Court-—I now observe the same expression in the 
prisoner’s eye, though it is not as wild now as then. 

Direct Examination resumed—The last time I saw him 
he came with Coit to my office, and said they had settled 
the suit I had commenced ; Coit said he had executed a deed 
to Mrs. G. for her children’s benefit, paid Griffin $25, I 
think, and was to pay my costs; 1 made up my bill amount- 
ing to $15 or $20, but he thought it too high, and the pris- 
oner took me into another reom and wanted I should take 


$10 or $15. 
By the Court—His reason was that it had been hard for 


Coit. 

Direct Examination resumed—I went away leaving the 
matter with my partner ; Griffin soon came to me, said that 
he could do nothing better with my partner, and wanted me 
to take $12, because it had cost Coit a great deal. I think 
Coit finally paid my partner $15. 

In the first conversation, { think he said he did not blame 
his wife, as Coit had given her some drugs or medicines, 
which had made her love him, and that she could not help 
it; in other conversations he spoke of his wife frequently, 
but not to blame her, though he did Coit. 

By the Court—When Coit and Griffin were at my office, 
I did not notice that the latter was under any constraint. 1 
think he told me in our first interview that Coit had threat- 
ened to kill him in his own house, and he had no doubt he 
would, if he had not left; at the time they were there toge- 
ther, | saw but little of them, and cannot tell whether he 
was yet afraid of him. 

Cross eramined—lIt is nothing unusual to find it difficult 
to get a clear statement, from a party in a delicate question. 
The first time I saw him he answered my questions clearly 
and promptly, though at times he would remain mute for a 
spell. His eye was glassy, more so than now, though it still 
has such a look. He understood clearly that if Qoit could 
not give bail he would have to go to jail. 
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By the Court—At the time he hesitated in answering, I 
thought his mind was abstracted. 

Cross examined—At the second interview he denied hav- 
ing signed or executed any papers between himself and 
wife, or Coit, in relation to this subject. After this, I be- 
came satisfied that he had executed them, and at a third in- 
terview I spoke sharply to him about it, and asked him if 
he did not go to Hubbard's office in Norwich, with Coit and 
his wife, and execute articles of separation between himself 
and her, and give him a receipt? he denied having given any 
receipt cutting off his right of action. I questioned him the 
second time more particularly about giving a release of his 
cause of action. At the fourth time I saw him, he said Coit 
had executed to Mrs. G. a deed of some real estate, paid 
him $25, and was to pay my costs. I noticed nothing un- 
friendly, or that showed that Griffin was under the influence 
of Coit, nor did I notice the prisoner’s eye. At the time I 
saw Griffin at Brookfield, he seemed terrified, and there was 
an unnatural expression in his eye, as I thought, different 
from what is usual when men are excited. 

Erastus Dennison, sworn—l am Griffin’s brother-in-law, 
the brother of his wife. I have known the prisoner since 
he was a boy; he is not as he used to be before he parted 
from his wife, neither in his looks nor in his actions ; he ap- 
pears absent minded and stupid, and does not notice things 
as he used to ; there is also a material difference in his eyes 
while conversing about his troubles they wear a glassy look. 
The fifth day of May last, 1 went with him from Brookfield 
to Otselic. We went a-foot, and staid all night at Stokes’, 
seven miles from Coit’s. On the way, his conversation was 
all about his trouble with his wife and Coit, and said so, 
much about it, that finally towards the close of the day, as 
we were crossing a small brook, being tired of hearing him, 
I told him ] was wearied with it, that he must throw it off 
his mind, and says |, pay attention to these frogs which are 
peeping here. He instantly turned, clinched and tried to 
throw me, so that ] had difficulty to keep from falling. I 
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had scuffled with him before, and now I thought he showed 
more than usual strength. My eldest sister had been down 
to Coit’s, and she told me that Mrs. G. wanted to get away, 
and if she had any friend she wanted assistance, and so I 
went for her. We had understood that Coit did not want 
Griffin to come there, and so in the morning J] went to Coit’s 
alone, while the prisoner went to his brother’s, and elsewhere 
to get some sugar, &v., due him. 

By the Court—He wanted to have his wife and child 
come away. 

Direct Examination resumed—I was present at the time 
Coit was killed. When the prisoner came into the house he 
sat down on the bed, and soon after Coit came out, saying 
as he did so, “ By G—d, I fear no man,” and continued, 
“Griffin, get out of my house, I have understood that when 
you came here before you had a pistol.” He then walked 
quickly to the door, threw it open and said “ go out.” Grif- 
fin did not go out till told him he had better, and as he 
passed by Coit, he asked, “ who told you?” I don’t know 
as any reply was made. I then asked if he wanted me to 
go out, but he said he did not, and then I told him my busi- 
ness. I did not see Griffin again till I went to the door af- 
ter the report of the pistol. (The witness’ evidence as to 
his being injured, the putting out of the fire, &c., corres- 
ponds with that of others and is omitted.) He seized the 
whippletree as he passed me and struck Coit; to appear- 
ance Coit saw the blow coming and tried to avoid it by 
turning his head. 

By the Court—I saw Coit before the blow, he did not 
come from the house as soon as the rest of us: I heard him 
say, “ You have not shot yourself, have you ?” 

Direct Examination resumed—T he prisoner did not appear 
to know anything when the blows were given, which were 
very quick, nor did he make any effort to escape till I told 
him to go to Tallett’s. There was an old season check in 
the whippletree, which was extended by the blows. 

Cross Examined—(The evidence of this witness as to 
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By the Court—At the time he hesitated in answering, I 
thought his mind was abstracted. 

Cross examined—At the second interview he denied hav. 
ing signed or executed any papers between himself and 
wife, or Coit, in relation to this subject. After this, I be- 
came satisfied that he had executed them, and at a third in- 
terview I spoke sharply to him about it, and asked him if 
he did not go jo Hubbard's office in Norwich, with Coit and 
his wife, and execute articles of separation between himsel{ 
and her, and give him a receipt? he denied having given any 
receipt cutting off his right of action. I questioned him the 
second time more particularly about giving a release of his 
cause of action. Atthe fourth time I saw him, he said Coit 
had executed to Mrs. G. a deed of some real estate, paid 
him $25, and was to pay my costs. I noticed nothing un- 
friendly, or that showed that Griflin was under the influence 
of Coit, nor did I notice the prisoner’s eye. At the time I 
saw Griflin at Brookfield, he seemed terrified, and there was 
an unnatural expression in his eye, as I thought, different 
from what is usual when men are excited. 

Erastus Dennison, sworn—I am Griffin’s brother-in-law, 
the brother of his wife. I have known the prisoner since 
he was a boy; he is not as he used to be before he parted 
from his wife, neither in his looks nor in his actions ; he ap- 
pears absent minded and stupid, and does not notice things 
as he used to; there is also a material difference in his eyes 
while conversing about his troubles they wear a glassy look. 
The fifth day of May last, I went ‘ith him from Brookfield 
to Otselic. We went a-foot, and staid all night at Stokes’, 
seven miles from Coit’s. On the way, his conversation was 
all about his trouble with his wife and Coit, and said so 
much about it, that finally towards the close of the day, as 
we were crossing a small brook, being tired of hearing him, 
I told him ] was wearied with it, that he must throw it off 
his mind, and says |, pay attention to these frogs which are 
peeping here. He instantly turned, clinched and tried to 


throw me, so that ] had difficulty to keep from falling. 
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had scuffled with him before, and now I thought he showed 
more than usual strength. My eldest sister had been down 
to Coit’s, and she told me that Mrs. G. wanted to get away, 
and if she had any friend she wanted assistance, and so | 
went for her. We had understood that Coit did not want 
Griffin to come there, and so in the morning | went to Coit’s 
alone, while the prisoner went to his brother’s, and elsewhere 
to get some sugar, &e., due him. 

By the Court—He wanted to have his wife and child 
come away. 

Direct Examination resumed—I was present at the time 
Coit was killed. When the prisoner came into the house he 
sat down on the bed, and soon after Coit came out, saying 
as he did so, “ By G—d, I fear no man,” and continued, 
“Griffin, get out of my house, I have understood that when 
you came here before you had a pistol.” He then walked 
quickly to the door, threw it open and said “ go out.” Grif- 
fin did not go out till l told him he had better, and as he 
passed by Coit, he asked, “ who told you?” I don’t know 
as any reply was made. I then asked if he wanted me to 
go out, but he said he did not, and then I told him my busi- 
ness. Idid not see Griffin again till I went to the door af- 
ter the report of the pistol. (The witness’ evidence as to 
his being injured, the putting out of the fire, &c., corres- 
ponds with that of others and is omitted.) He seized the 
whippletree as he passed me and struck Coit; to appear- 
ance Coit saw the blow coming and tried to avoid it by 
turning his head. 

By the Court—I saw Coit before the blow, he did not 
come from the house as soon as the rest of us: I heard him 
say, * You have not shot yourself, have you?” 

Direct Examination resumed—T he prisoner did not appear 
to know anything when the blows were given, which were 
very quick, nor did he make any effort to escape till I told 
him to go to Tallett’s. There was an old season check in 
the whippletree, which was extended by the blows. 

Cross Examined—(The evidence of this witness as to 
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Griflin’s alteration after his separation from his wife is omit- 
ted as it only corroborates that already given.) Before the 
time when we were going to Otselic, I had scuffled with 
him, and then threw him easily enough, At this time he 
clinched around me and gave me a good hug. I saw no 
appearance of anger; he said that day that he wished no 
harm to his wife or Coit. From the time we heard the re- 
port of the pistol, all were much agitated ; it was three or 
four minutess before Coit fell. 

John Tallett, sworn—tI have known Griffin eight or ten 
years in Otselic ; he has changed since his difficulty ; is more 
still and not as free to converse. In March last, t bought 
some property of him and was to pay for it in money and 
sugar: | saw him on the day of the killing: he came into 
the field where I was at work with others, about 9 or 10 
o'clock A. M.; I spoke to him about the sugar and money 
he said he did not know as he had come for either ; had 
come over from his brother’s that morning ; I said, “ I sup- 
pose you want that money.” He asked what money? I 
told him, and he said, “I will take it. 1 did not think of it.’ 
Enquired also how far, or the way to Lamphear’s, although 
he had lived in that neighborhood eight or ten years. After 
going down to the house, ten or fifteen minutes after, he 
again asked the way to Lamphear’s. His appearance caused 
remarks. 

Cross Examined—His eye was wild and glassy as if he 
was deranged; I don't think he looked as if he was angry + 
they were more wild than now, or before the difficulty. 

Asher M. Ray, sworn—I am a magistrate in Otselic, and 
know Griffin ; on the 12th May, 1844, he tnade an applica- 
tion to me for a peace warrant against Coit, as he was afraid 
he would take his life; I had to get every fact from him by 
asking questions; 1 did not issue the warrant, because | 
thought his mind affected; his eyes looked strange, had a 
vacant gaze, and were fast in their sockets. 

Cross Examined —He did not answer all of my questions 
directly ; his eyes looked glassy, like a dead man’s; be told 
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me that Coit had said if he prosecuted, it would cost as 
many lives as cents. 

James R Sears, sworn—l have known Griffin eight or ten 
vears, and L also knew Coit; I have heard the latter say 
that if Griffin was not d—d careful he would leave him 
asleep in the woods some time ; the prisoner does not appear 
as he used to; there is a change in his countenance and 
looks. 

Norman Ford, sworn—I am a Physician and Surgeon re- 
siding in Otselic ; I have known Griffin twelve or fourteen 
years, he lived two miles from my house; since his separa- 
tion from his wife Ihave seen him occasionally, and have 
seen nothing in him but what would naturally arise from a 
depression of mind; in conversation I have discovered. no 
symptoms of aberration, although when talking about his 
wife he appeared excited ; I have not thought him insane ; | 
saw him at Tallett’s on the day Coit was killed, and after- 
wards he was at my house till taken to prison ; he staid with 
me three nights and two days, appeared mute and not in- 
clined to talk, which was a characteristic of the man; l 
thought there was some aberration or ordinary depression 
of his mind caused by his troubles, he was always rather odd 
and not familiar as many men are; his eyes were rather 
glassy, more so than before the separation; his wound was 
painful, and mental and physical excitement might prodace 
such an appearance. 

Cross Examined—When I went to see Griffin at Tallett’s 
he was drinking tea, and as| went in, asked me how they 
did up to the other house, repeating the questions several times 
he made no complaint, nor spoke about his wounds till I did ; 
the ball entered about the middle of the thigh, and went 
around under the limb just below the knee; trouble of mind 
is one of the causes of insanity. 

Reuben Parker, sworn—l am acquainted with Griffin and 
have conversed with him about his separation from his wife ; 
he seemed to feel bad, and 1 remarked after the conversa- 
tion that he would become deranged ; I saw him the day of 
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the examination ; merely shook hands with him, he appeared 
quiet; 1 am Erastus Coit’s administrator: (some papers were 
shown to the witness ;) these papers I found in his trunk ; (the 
papers referred to were, a receipt given by Griffin to Coit in 
fall for all claims for damages arising from the criminal con- 
versation between the latter and Mrs. G., and another in full 
for the suit commenced against Coit by C. Mason, Esgq., 
both dated at Otselic, June 9th, 1844.) 

Cross Examined—| am a magistrate in Otselic, and was 
well acquainted with Coit ; his character and temper were of 
the very worst kind ; he used to carry adirk, and has told 
me that he also carried pistols. 

Tucius McGraw, sworn—I am the constable who arrest- 
ed Griffin and who had the charge of him till taken to Nor- 
wich ; he appeared mild and quiet, and merely answered, and 
correctly, the questions] put to him; some persons with 
whom he was better acquainted, he did not answer so di- 
rectly; a gentleman with whom he used tu be acquainted, 
came in and asked him how he did; Griffin replied “ so the 
Indians say ;” he then recognized the person and answered 
him correctly. 

Cross Examined—While he was under my charge he 
seemed indifferent at having killed Coit. 

By the Court—\ sometimes left him alone, and when | 
went back, his eyes would be glassy. 

William N. Mason, sworn—I was at H. Hubbard's of- 
fice when the prisoner, his wife and Coit came to execute 
some papers ; Griflin wanted to have some articles of agree- 
ment so drawnup that they would not hinder him from get- 
ting a divorce from his wife; I thought him a weak-minded 
man. 

Harvey Hubbard, sworn—lI drew up the articles of sepa- 
ration between Griffin and his wife; she said she was going 
to work for Coit, but would not unless it was done. Eight 
or ten days after, drew up a release for them which was 
executed and delivered conditionally to me ; the conditions 
were that Coit was to furnish proof for Griffin in a suit for 
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divorce which I was to bring; Coit afterwards fraudulently 
obtained the release from me ; I did not file the bill for di- 
vorce. 

Delight Griffin, called by the Court, sworn—1 was mar- 
ried to James C. Griffin, the prisoner, fifteen years ago, the 
17th day of last March; my eldest child will be 15 years 
old next December ; I have six children ; | became acquaint- 
ed with Coit seven or eight years ago ; he commenced board- 
ing with us about November Ist, 1844 ; had improper inter- 
course with him before that ; don’t know as he came to live 
with us in consequence of that or not ; had no more improp- 
er intimacy with him tilltwo or three months after he came 
there ; I should say he was the father of my youngest child ; 
up to the time of my intimacy with Coit, Griffin had been 
more kind than the majority of men, and towards my chil- 
dren he was affectionate and tender ; after Coit came tolive 
with us my husband heard of our intimacy; one of the chil- 
dren told him of it; he spoke to me about it and I told him 
it was not exactly as he had heard it; he talked kindly to me 
and we consulted what course it was best to take; I told him 
how I had become unfaithful to him, and my views that 
there was some unnatural cause for the estrangement, or it 
would not have taken place as it did ; that I supposed Coit 
had used unlawful means; that he first used violence, and 
then as I was convinced, resorted to other means; after a 
length of time, as near as I can recollect, three months, he 
several times gave me sugar which I supposed was drugged ; 
I told my husband all this; I don’t know whether he believed 
it, he at least treated me better than I deserved; Coit lay 
under the window and heard all this conversation, and at its 
close rose and said “that he had heard all he wanted to.” 


I was present at conversations between my husband and 
Coit after this ; the latter used threats towards my husband, 
and said, if he took advantage of the law, it would cost as 
many lives as cents of his property ; I never saw him have 
a pistol, but have seen him flourish a dirk close to my hus- 
band’s face; at the time they went to Norwich after the pa- 
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pers, it was agreed that I should lie with Coit, for the pur- 
pose of getting the divorce. 

Griffin was reluctant to part from me, but said one of the 
children might stay; Coit was as tender and kind as he 
could be; he could not be as kind as Griffin; his language 
was harsh, he was kind to me, but severe towards the chil- 
dren ; it was not pleasant to live with Cuit, and so | told my 
husband, but I did not go back, because I was afraid that if 
I did Coit would kill him, and I would place myself in dan- 
ger rather than him; | did not see as much change in Grif- 
fin as | wished, as he did not seem to feel very bad; I dis- 
covered that there was a change in him before we separa- 
ted; I frequently saw him at Coit’s, and I saw he was 
changed ; he had a diflerent countenance, and undoubtedly 
different feelings ; was pale, and had strange feelings in his 
stomach when our aflairs were brought up, so that he would 
take his bed for three-quarters of an jour or more; | saw 
him soon after he struck Coit, and then his appearance was 
as it used to be when he was in one of these fits ; the first 
time he came from Brookfield, I noticed that he had a sin- 
gular appearance ; did not seem to know what he wanted, 
and would not pick up or take away the things he wanted ; 
I thought this change increased upon him; I noticed this 
change more than ever when we went to Norwich ; after 
we returned and sat down to supper, he did not seem to 
know how to eat; he sometimes slept at Coit’s while we 
lived together ; he was not quiet, and complained of strange 
feelings which he could not account for; seemed to be ina 
study ; when I went to Coit’s, | went with the express un- 
derstanding that | should leave when I wanted to. 


Doctor Amariah Brigham, sworn—1| am Superintendent 
of the Lunatic Asylum, at Utica, and have been since its or- 
ganization, now nearly three years, during which time I 
have had the care of above seven hundred and fifty insane 
persons at that Institution. Previous to my coming to 
Utica IL had been for several years Superintendent of the 
Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, Conn. I have visited 
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many Lunatic Asylums in this country and in Europe, and 
have seen a large number of deranged persons. 

I have heard most of the testimony given in this cause, and 
have also had an opportunity of examining the accused. I 
am reluctant to express a very positive opinion, knowing 
the extreme difficulty of ascertaining by slight observation 
the mental condition of a person who has committed such a 
crime:—still on a review of the whole case I am of opinion 
the prisoner was at the commission of the act and is now, 
insane. My reasons are in the first place—the aggravated 
wrongs he received were such as would be likely to cause 
insanity and then the terror in which he lived would aid in 
increasing and perpetuating it. As evidence of insanity I 
consider the state of his bodily health—his sleeplessness— 
his fits of abstraction—not noticing what was said to him— 
taciturnity at times and then talking unnaturally rapid—ask- 
ing the same person the same question repeated!y—inqui- 
ring the way in places where he was well acquainted, his 
change of character and countenance noticed by all after 
his separation from his wife. These and other circumstan- 
ces testified to, together with his present appearance, his 
rapid pulse which Ihave repeatedly and uniformly found 
above 100 in a minute have led me to believe him insane. 
Had the case been presented to me before the catastrophe 
I should have thought the individual required medical atten- 
dance and care in cdnsequence of his mental condition. 
Another circumstance which in my view is some evidence 
of insanity is the rapidity with which the deed was done. 
I have often observed that an insane person in a paroxysm 
of excitement is quicker in his motions than a sane one—it 
being almost impossible to avoid the stroke ofan insane man. 
His appearance and conduct after the deed was such as | 
should expect from an insane person. After an outbreak or 
paroxysm of excitement the insane usually become calm. 
The appearance of the prisoner as it has been described 
and at present is, in my judgment evidence of insanity. I 
need but to allude to his vacant gaze—the relaxed appearance 
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of the lips, the composed or seemingly paralysed condition of 
the muscles of the face that give character and expression to 
the countenance, his indifference, the unnatural appearance 
of the eyes noticed by all and which all have found it difficult 
to describe, some calling it a “ wild gaze,” others “a staring 
look,” while others have well described it as the “ appear- 
ance of a person just dead,” and a look of “ more than in- 
difference” and very different from the natural appearance 
of his countenance. 

Cross Examined—l\ never saw the prisoner till yesterday. 
I should say that a sudden and great change of character 
and disposition afforded evidence of insanity. In this case 
if Ihad not known of the wrongs and difficulties of the ac- 
cused nor of the final catastrophe, I think I should have 
thought him insane from the symptoms he exhibited and 
which have been testified to. I do not consider talking in 
sleep nor the other circumstances mentioned taken individ- 
ually as proving insanity, but taken collectively I think they 
do. Ihave rarely known a case of insanity not preceded 
or accompanied by sleeplessness. ‘The concentration of a 
person’s mind upon one subject may cause absence of mind 
and if long continued, insanity also. In anger there is a 
glassiness or rather a sparkling of the eyes, but it is very 
different from the appearance described and the whole coun- 
tenance is different. In anger there is the look of passion, 
but in this case there is no look of emotion whatever. He 
seems the most indifferent man in Court. 

By the Court—I think his present appearance indicates 
insanity—or the most consumate deception, such as none 
but those well acquainted with the varieties of insanity 
would be able to exhibit. Feigned insanity I believe is 
usually easy of detection. 

Cross examination resumed—Calmness after great excite- 
ment is common in the sane, but I think not so complete and 
striking as in the insane. I can hardly conceive of a sane 
man after committing an act like that the accused is charged 
with, becoming at once calm and indifferent about the result, 
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asking no question whatever about it. The color of the face 
is undoubtedly changed by confinement, but confinement 
would not produce the change described. 1 cannot regard 
it as exceedingly strange that an insane person should prose- 
cute his business correctly for awhile, and then have a sud- 
den paroxysm of insane excitement, commit some henious 
act and then become calm, and act and converse rationally 
for a time ; for I have seen a considerable number of such 
cases though they may be deemed rare. 

The evidence was all closed at 5 o'clock, P. M. The 
Court expressed their opinion, founded upon the testimony 
and the actual appearance of the accused, that he was in- 
sane, not only when he committed the deed, but also at the 
present time. 

No remarks were made by Counsel, and the Jury, with- 
out leaving their seats, found the prisoner NOT GUILTY, 
BY REASON oF INSANITY. 

An order was next made by the Court. that the accused 
be sent to the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. 


ARTICLE VI. 


EVANS ON INSANITY. 


{In the last number of the /llinois and Indiana Medical and Surgical 
Journal, is an excellent article on insanity, by John Evans, M. D., one of the 
editors of the Journal, and Professor of Obs, &c. in “ Rush Medical College,” 
Chicago. From this article we make the following extracts.} 


FORMS OF 


Under this head authors have generally made quite a mul- 
tiplicity of distinctions, many of whith serve much better to 
display the learning of the author, than to elucidate the sub- 
ject. The different forms of the disease so often pass into 
each other without any manifest influence determining the 
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change, that it is exceedingly difficult to make any very ac- 
curate distinctions, that will give a clue to the pathology of 
the case. However, as the peculiarities of these different 
forms of disease, may be important in directing the moral 
treatment, I will notice a few of the most prominent. They 
are mania, monomania, melancholia and dementia. There are 
distinctions depending upon the organ, or part of the brain, or 
nervous system affected, not generally treated as varicties of 
insanity, which are much more properly entitled to the dis- 
tinction, as derangements of the senses, of the intellect, and 
of the moral sentiments. That different parts of the brain as 
well as of the general nervous system, perform different 
functions, is beginning to be quite generally admitted. And 
if it be true, why not look to different parts of the brain for 
disease, when certain feelings, sentiments or faculties of the 
mind are deranged in their action ? 

Mania.—This form of insanity is readily recognized. It 
is characterized by a peculiar wild expression of counte- 
nance manifesting great anxiety, perturbation and excite- 
ment of the feelings, and is attended with a general derange- 
ment of the intellectual faculties. The eyes are injected 
with blood, and glare wildly. The features become more 
rigid, and are subject to frequent contortions. The hair 
often becomes dry and stiff, and adds to the haggard ap- 
pearance. 

This form of insanity is the most violent and uncontrola- 
ble, but not by any means the most incurable. It often con- 
tinues for several days, or weeks, or even months, and pas- 
ses into one of the other forms of the disease. When this 
form occurs, it is generally at the onset of the attack. Itis 
that form of insanity most generally attended by, and con- 
sequent upon excitement. Of the various forms of this 
chronic disease, mania is the most active. 

Climate, and the peculiarities of the inhabitants have much 
to do in determining the character insanity assumes. Dr. 
Ray observes, “I have little doubt that in Great Britain and 
France, insanity assumes very much less frequently than 
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with us, the form of intense and completely uncontrolable 
excitement, and when this condition does occur, it is of much 
shorter duration.” Energy is one of the prominent charac- 
teristics of the American. He does everything he under- 
takes with all his might. He distinctly acts on the high 
pressure system; being accustomed to freedom of thought, 
speech, and action, constantly pressing forward with the 
brightest hopes to the highest destinies, while in health, it 
is but reasonable that we should find him when insane, the 
subject of the most ungovernable excitement. 

Monomania.—The mind may be but partially deranged, 
that is in reference to but one or two subjects, while the other 
powers remain unimpaired. Although recognized as a dis- 
tinct form of the disease by authors, it in fact differs from 
that of mania only in exient. It often precedes mania, and 
constitutes a premonitory symptom of its onset. Many per- 
sons are to the full extent of the meaning of the term, mono- 
maniacs, who are yet capable of transacting business, and 
fulfilling competently most of the relations and duties of life. 
In fact, many of the most distinguished persons have been 
partially deranged. Luther fancied that the devil was in 
him, and that he heard him speak. Butler in his celebrated 
Hudibras, refers to this in the following lines: 

«Did not the Devil appear to Martin 
Luther, in Germany, for certain.” 

Not only does slight disease of the brain frequently exist 
without destroying the mind, but it frequently has the influ- 
ence of exalting its powers. Dr. Brigham says, “ In the wri- 
tings of Fielding, Metastasio, Pope, Dryden, Rousseau, 
Madam Roland, Dr. Johnson, Byron, and many others, are 
descriptions of incipient madness, evidently drawn from their 
own sensations. Metastasio says, “ when I apply with at- 
tention, the nerves of my sensorium are put in a violent tu- 
mult, and I grow as red asadrunkard.” Pascal often sprang 
from his chair while composing his most celebrated works, 
seeing a fiery gulf opening by his side. Descartes was often 
followed by an invisible person, calling on him to pursue the 
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search of truth. Benvenuto Cellini, saw a resplendent light 
hovering over his own shadow, and Raphael says, alluding 
to his celebrated picture—the transfiguration—that when 
engaged upon it he might be looked upon as an enthusiastic 
madman: that he forgot himself, and fancied he saw the 
whole action passing before his eyes. Cowper was deci- 
dedly insane, even at the time he wrote his most celebrated 
poems. All this time and for many years, he doubted the 
identity of his most intimate friend, the Rev. Mr. Newton. 
Cruden, the author of the concordance of the bible, was in- 
sane more than thirty years, during which time he prepared 
and published that learned and valuable work. Robert 
Hall might be mentioned, if not as an instance of the im- 
provement of the mental powers by insanity, certainly as 
one in whom this disease did not injure them. 

Numerous cases are on record in which great difficulty 
has been experienced by physicians and jurists in establish- 
ing insanity ; so well and correctly did the subjects of it 
think and talk on almost all subjects, while in reference to 
one or two topics they were quite deranged. 

One of the inmates of the N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum, 
is quite an intelligent correspondent of the newspapers. 
He converses freely and sensibly on most subjects. The 
following “ prayer for the insane poor,” he wrote and pre- 
sented me: 

“O God, who declarest thy power! in commiseration 
mercifully regard me and restore me to saneness and com- 
posure amidst all my perplexities. To usefulness, respec- 
tability, individual and social happiness. To an ability to 
acquire and control the means for my respectable and hon- 
orable maintainance. To the rational enjoyment of the 
privileges, and to the faithful performances of the duties of 
an American citizen.” 

I heard him declaim “ The Soldier’s Dream” in a manner 
that would have done credit to the soundest mind and the 
best student of elocution. In fact, no one, from all I saw, 
would have suspected him of insanity. 
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Almost every hospital for the insane has its preachers, its 
politicians, its sages who manifest their wisdom by silence, 
its philosophers and its poets. One of the best productions 
trom one of the latter class, and they are numerous, is the 
following from a patient in the* Retreat,” near York, mn Eng- 
land. He, it seems, fancied himself destitute of heart, liver, 
brain, and everything else. 


“A miracle, my friends come view ' 
A man, (admit his own words true) 
Who lives without a soul ; 
No liver, lungs, nor heart has he ; 
Yet sometimes can as cheerful be 
As if he had the whole. 
His head, (take his own words along) 
Now hard as iron, yet ere long 
Is soft as any jelly ; 
All burnt his sinews and his lungs: 
Of his complaints, not fifty congues 
Could find enough to tell ye. 


Vet he who paints his likeness here, 

Has just as much himself to fear, 
He's wrong from top to toe ; 

Ah friends, pray help us if you can, 

And make us each again a man, 
That we from hence may go.” 


From what has already been said, it is plain that no regu- 
lar distinctive symptoms can be given of monomania. It is 
any form of insanity partial in its extent. 

Melancholia.—Dr. Elliotson says “ there is no real differ- 
ence between “ mania” and “melancholia.” 

The distinction here tried to be made is to form a class of 
those cases in which great depression of spirits prevail. But 
no more appropriate is this, than to make aclass for the sui- 
cidal, homicidal, loquacious, taciturn, the merry or the vora- 
cious; for almost all “orms of insanity are liable at times to 
assume this character. 

Dementia is that form of the disease that destroys the mind 
or so far affects the brain as to suspend the mental manifes- 
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tations. lt is most common in old cases, where trom long 
continued disease the brain becomes more and more under 
its iniluence, until there is a complete wantef mind, — Al. 
though it occasionally is found in the early stage of the dis- 
ease, most authors deny the existence of acute dementia. 
When it does occur, | apprehend it is from,a prevalence ot 
disease through the whole brain, to the extent of entirely 
suspending its appropriate action as theorgan of the mind. | 
saw a case last spring in the Pennsylvania Hospital for the 
Insane, that 1 supposed to, be of this character, 

There is litte hope of cure in long cases of dementia, es- 
pecially in those that have gradually assumed this character. 

There is another form of insanity that has recently attract- 
ed much attention. It is of the utmost importance, not only 
in a pathological and therapeutical, but also in a medico-le- 
gal point of view. It is called moral insanity, and is a de- 
rangement of the moral sentiments and feelings without an 
overthrow of the reasoning or perceptive faculties, 

Great destructiveness, aequisitiveness, self-esteem, love of 
approbation, sexual desire, &c.,are often found where they 
may not be said toconstitute msanity. But when these pro- 
pensities become so strong as to enurely control the action 
of the individual, in spite of his better judgment, (and they 
often do) whileall his moral powers are brought unavailing- 
ly to bear against them, he is certainly insane. When an 
individual feels an irresistible impulse to do any unlawtul 
act contrary to his better judgment, he is deranged ; but the 
case becomes much more manifest when the act runs counter 
to the known and established laws and feelings of his own 
nature: as when a parent is impelled to the destruction of 
his own child, &e. 

Sach cases require in the jurist and medical witness great 
care in investigation, and sound and enlightened jodgment 
in decision, lest on the one hand they condemn the irrespon- 
sible and consequently innocent, or on the other they Jet the 
guilty go free. 

‘Hereditary conformation, education, and the power of bab- 
it have much to do in predisposing to this form ofdnsanity. 
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Numerons instances are on record where the excessive in- 
dulgence resulting from hereditary disposition, or vicious ed- 
ucation, of one or more of the propensities of our nature, 
have so strengthened them as that they have acquired the 
complete control of the whole man; or in other words pro. 
duced moral insanity. 

I believe the day is not far distant when an investigation 
of the pathology of insanity will give us a more rational 
classification of its different forms, founded upon the disease 
of the brain and the parts affected, instead of the peculiari- 
ties of the mental manifestations of that disease. 

Employment.—Let something be devised to keep the pa- 
tient employed ;:and if he is able, and fas been used to labor 
with his hands, this will be the best means. While the hands 
are employed busily the attention will be directed to the 
work ; and although much effort may be necessary to effect 
an application to it, most persons can eventually be interest- 
ed which will abundantly reward for the pais by engaging 


the attention and invigorating the system. 
The cultivation of a garden, labor in the field, or some 


mechanical occupation for the male—sewing, knitting, spin- 
ning, Washing, ironing, scrubbing, and the like domestic ja- 
bors for the temale, will be entirely appropriate, where the 
ability and inclination will allow. No harsh measures should 
be used to induce the insane to work, or for any other pur- 
pose. 

When ability or inclination show the impropriety of this 
kind of employment, many amusements may be resorted to, 
and even with those who labor they should be introduced 
for recreation. 

The insane are often fond of reading, which is both an in- 
teresting and useful amusement. They often take great in- 
terest in histories, works of fiction, and in reading newspa- 
pers. Where there is an inclination of this kind it should 
always be encouraged ; however, with a care not to place 
any work in their hands that treats upon any of the subjects 
apon which they are deranged. Jn fact, im selecting em- 
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ployment and amusements for them, care should be had in 
every case to see that they divert the mind from those sub- 
jects upon which they generally dwell. 

Schools in hospitals are becoming quite popular as a means 
of entertainment and instruction. Isaw a most interesting 
exhibition at the N. ¥. State Lunatic Asylum last spring, in 
which the insane scholars deported themselves with great 
propriety, read many pieces of their own composition, reci- 
ted lessons and gave some fine specimens of declamation. 
Dr. Brigham assured me, that many of them improved 
rapidly. Some philanthropic individuals in Burope are doing 
wonders in developing the minds of idiots by educating them. 
It is said they succeed in teaching many, rules of behavior, 
who appeared previously almost entirely destitute of mind. 

By giving the insane lessons, they are entertained, and the 
mind kept steady, which favors recovery. Geography, his- 
tory, language, reading and writing, form good studies for 
the insane. Drawing and painting too, are interesting to 
those who have a taste for them. 

An intelligent lady, a few years ago, having long been a 
professed christian, was so rejoiced at the conversion of her 
husband, who had been an avowed infidel, that she went al! 
lengths with him in devotions and leading a life of self-denial. 
The subject of religion was their constant theme. They 
had family praver three tumes a day, and fasted twice a 
week: while she at the same time was suckling a young 
child. Her health began to decline, she complained of gen- 
eral debility. A loss of appetite and atorpid condition 
the liver soon followed. For atime her devotions became 
more fervent, her reagious enjoyment scarcely knew any 
bounds, and the whole religious community rejoiced in her 
spiritual prosperity. 

But her physical system was too much worn down by 
fasting, sucklmg and application, to bear the mental exciic- 
ment with impunity. She lest the evidence of her accep- 
tance with God, and her enjoyment was changed to despair. 
Her countenance manifested it in every feature ; and he: 
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supplications for merey, by their fervency and earnesincss, 
corroborated the expression. Her sinfulness in having pro- 
fessed a change of heart, when (as she said) she had not, and 
all the fancies and real errors of her life were brought up in 
fearful array before those she addressed. She would ear- 
nestly solicit advice of her triends, and often inquire wheth- 
er they thought it possible for her to receive pardon. Her 
husband reasoned with and prayed for her, and her pious 
friends and neighbors held prayer meetings at the house for 
her especial benefit; but little thinking, that, in calling for 
Divine aid, they were violating one of the established laws 
of nature. which man may not disregard with impunity. Of 
course, under this she became worse and worse. She even 
thought of self-destruction, und had made preparations for 
the awful aet. 

When I took charge of the case, it was with the atmost 
difficulty that I could for a moment divert her mind from the 
subject of religion, and from brooding over her deplorable 
condition. 

I removed her from home, forbade conversation on the sub- 
ject of her condition or religion in her presence, used the 
physical remedies indicated by the derangements of the gen- 
eral system, gave liberal doses of morphine at night to se- 
cure repose, for she, as is usual in incipient insanity, passed 
sleepless nights. I set her to work with her pencil, which 
she plied with much taste and skill, part of the day, and re- 
quired her to recite a lesson in Frenchin the evening. These 
occupied much of her time, and she soon bécame interested 
inthem. She rapidly improved, her countenance brightened 
up, she slept soundly, and in the course of a few weeks was 
quite comfortable. {ft was some time, however, before the 
subject of religion could be introduced in her presence with- 
out causing: much agitation of mind. And it was months 
before she could attend religious service without great ex- 
citement. However, by carefully avoiding the subject, she 
in time became entirely healthy, and able to converse on alj 
subjects with intelligence and interest.” 
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ARTICLE VIT. 


NOBLE ON THE BRAPN. 


The Brain and its Physiology, a critical disquisition on the 
methods of determining the relations subsisting between 
the structure and functions of the Brain. By Danie. 
Noat.e, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land. 8vo. p. 450, London, 1846. 


This is a valuable work ; not that it contains many origi- 
nal views, but it is a good collection of facts relating to that 
most important of all physiological subjeqts—the true doc- 
trine of the functions of the brain. Mr. Noble is a phre- 
nologist, and this work is an attempt to prove that the meth- 
od of determining the functions of the brain proposed by 
Gall, is far preferable to all others, and in fact the only cor- 
rect and philosophical one. 

We think Mr. N, attaches too little value to other meth- 
ods of investigation, especially te the evidence derived from 
Pathology and Comparative Anatomy, and we purpose on 
some future occasion to show that phrenology does not de- 
rive that full confirmation from the study of monomania that 
many phrenologists have supposed it would, if such cases 
were properly studied. Believing as we do in the great 
principles of phrenology, we have been somewhat surprised 
to find on examining the brains of those who have for many 
vears exhibited derangement but of very few mental facul- 
ties, no marks of structural disease of that portion of the 
brain, where according to phrenology, the organs that mani- 
fest these faculties are situated. Further than this, however, 
we have found nothing in the study of the morbid anatomy 
of insanity to discredit phrenology, on the contrary we have 
occasionally found, rarely we admit, striking proofs of the 
phrenoiogical location of some of the organs and faculties. 
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Cases illustrative of this subject we intend hereafter to pre- 
sent our readers. 

We do not now propose to examine critically this excel- 
lent work of Mr. Noble, but we strongly recommend its 
perusal to those who are interested in studying the physi- 
ology of the brainy ‘The’ following chapter en the value of 
Phrenology in relation to insanity, we think deserves a place 
in our Journal. 


“ After what has been advanced, it becomes a very sim- 
ple matter, to demonstrate the harmony which exists between 
the physiology of Gall, and the ascertained principles of 
pathological science. Thus, when it is allowed that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, that distinct parts, subserve 
distinct functions, that healthful manifestation of a faculty 
depends upon the healthful condition of the corporeal instru- 
ment, and that vigor of function is in proportion with the 
size, c@leris paribus, of the cerebral organ,—a standard be- 
comes established by which to estimate the character and 
the extent of the morbid states, grouped under the designa- 
tion of insanity. Phrenvlogy, having shown that the mind, 
in this life, acts through and dependently upon the cerebral 
organization, leads most unequivocally to the conclusion, 
accordantly with all analogy, that mental derangement is 
functional disease of the brain, and, so far as we can reason 
philosophically upon such a subject, not a disease of the im- 
material soul. And, as the variety and the character of the 
functions of the brain have now to a great extent been de- 
veloped, its pathological states may be studied upon the same 
principles. as those which, guide the scientific inquirer in 
general. pathology. Knowing the ordinary and_ natural 
manifestations of the individual faculties, and, in great part, 
the organic condition upon which these depend, we are ena- 

bled to observe with greater accuracy the deviation from 
such manifestations, with its kind and extent; and, by dili- 
gent prosecution of the subject, we may expect to be ena- 
bled, in many cases, to ascertain, with reasonable exactness, 
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the state of ahe organ whose function is disturbed ; and so 
may attempt, without rashness, to deduce the connection 
between altered function and change in structure. 

In the history of insanity, there are few points in connec- 
tion with it that have presented greater difficulties than that 
of monomonia,—a term, as is known to all, used to designate 
those cases where the derangement of mind is upon one 
subject only, or, if upon several, holding a relation, in chiet 
part, to some one particular faculty or mental quality. It 
must immediately strike every one who has the slightest 
acquaintance with phrenology, how remarkable is the har- 
mony subsisting between this latter, and the phenomena in- 
volved in monomania. ‘A very important souree of eve 
dence, says Dr. Carpenter, ‘is that aflorded between the 
several kinds of monomania, and the forms of the brain of 
the persons exhibiting them ; and the number of those who, 
having studied this question, have given in their adhesion to 
the phrenological system, is one of the most weighty eviden- 
ces of its containing much truth.’ The organs, in the aggre- 
gate constituting the encephalon, may, in the most perfect 
accordance with all that is known of disease, be in a mor- 
bid condition individually, and then each will affect only the 
corresponding faculty of the mind, while the others remain 
in a state of ordimary sanity ; but, in this isolation of morbid 
manifestation, the derangement need not involve particularly 
the organs most largely developed, although experience has 
revealed the fact that such is very often the case. Indeed, 
if nothing had been heard of monomania, the phrenologist 
(being at the same time a pathologist) would have declared, 
a priori, that such a condition must at times occur, unless 
the brain supplied, in this respect, an exception to the gene- 
ral laws of the animal economy. 

An objection often made may here be started, to the effect 
that the morbid anatomy of insanity does not furnish that 
corroborative evidence of the soundness of Gall’s physiology 
of the brain, which general physiology receives from the 
same source ; and, in support of this objection, some eminent 
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names may be eited. It has no validity, however ; for it is 
a fact that, not only phrenologists, but writers ignorant of, 
or opposed to, phrenology, have recorded: numerous cases, 
clearly associating mental derangement with evident change 
in cerebral structure ; and many instances even, where the 
marks of disease, discovered after death, have accorded with 
the phrenological locality of the function previously disturb- 
ed. Still, it may be said that cases of insanity have often 
been observed, in which no corresponding morbid change 
in the brain could be detected. Undoubtedly, this is the 
fact. But then, let us ask, how stands the matter as regards 
the general principles of pathological science? Why, it is 
well known, that aberration in fanction is not always suc- 
ceeded by appreciable change of structure, and that marked 
change of strucwure is not at all times preceded by obvious 
aberration in function. These propositions have been abun- 
dantly discussed and illustrated in an earlier portion of this 
work. Moreover, it should be recollected that the nervous 
tissue, in particular, is of such a character, that in some cir- 
cumstances its physical changes are of a less notable kind 
than those of structure generally. As a matter of fact, it is 
notorious that there are several affections allowed by pa- 
thologists to depend upon some lesion of the nervous sub- 
stance, for which no visible change in the tissue will ac- 
count ; such instances being technically denominated func- 
tional. It is very likely, however, that few examples ex- 
ist, wherein functional disease would not, in progressing, 
finally induce such visible ravages in the structure, as to re- 
veal the organic change, readily enough, on post mortem 
inspection ; but then functional disease of the brain, does not 
always advance beyond a certain point so as to become, 
what, for distinction’s sake, is. called organic. Yet, it may 
be said,—surely when an insane person dies, there is an 
extreme case ; and you ought, under such circumstances, to 
find appreciable alteration in the brain, upon inspection, if 
your doctrine be true, If every insane person died from 
the immediate effects of his insanity, there would be plausi- 
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bility, at least, in this position ; but then such is not the case, 
for the insane frequently die from other diseases when the 
cerebral affection has not extended beyond its functional 
stage ; and, under such circumstances, no characteristic ap- 
péarances could reasonably be anticipated. But it must 
here be advanced that, with respect to the state of evidence 
concerning morbid anatomy in this class of diseases, much 
uncertainty exists; because, if phrenology be the true phy- 
siology of the brain, the records made of the pathology and 
morbid anatomy, by persons ignorant of it, can only be re- 
ceived with the greatest distrust, even where there is no 
suspicion of inaccuracy resulting from previous bias ; and 
the fact is, phrenologists alone are competent to prosecute 
this department of inquiry with the full measure of success. 
But, in reference once more to the objection itself,—if Gall’s 
physiology is to be rejected, because it is imperfectly sup- 
ported (not contravened) by morbid anatomy, all physiology, 
for reasons and facts already adduced, ought to experience 
the same fate. 


To enter upon any discussion regarding the causes or the 


symptoms of particular forms of mental derangement, or to 
suggest, phrenoloyically, specific modes of management, 
would be irrevelant to the present purpose ; the object being 
simply to display the applicability of Gall’s physiology to 
the pathology of the brain, in the same way as the princi- 
ples of general physiology may be, and are, applied to the 
prosecution of ordinary medical science. This analogy 
shall be traced a little further ; and it shall be shown that, 
by the aid of phrenology, we may adopt strictly rational 
systems of treatment, accordant, in all respects, with those 
which we follow in the general practice of medicine. 

The principle has already been asserted, that for the sat- 
isfactory treatment of all disease, the relation between the 
corporeal organs and the agents by which their functions 
are influenced, must be understood. Every organ of the 
body has some special relation to certain objects, or condi- 
tions, by and upon which it acts ; thus, the digestive organs 
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are influenced by, and exercise themselves upon, the various 
kinds of aliment ; the heart and arteries are acted upon by 
the blood, and re-act upon it; the lungs are in the same re- 
lation to the atmospheric air; and so on. Suppose, then, 
that debility of any of the functions has been induced by 
some fault on the part of the related objects—by vitiation in 
quality, or by a too abundant or too defective supply,— 
plainly, the main indication, under such circumstances, is to 
modify, correspondently, the condition of the patient with 
respect to them ; suppose, for example, the stomach to have 
become seriously disordered by errors in diet, a knowledge 
of the relation between kind and quantity of food and the 
stomach, enables the practitioner to relieve the latter by 
modifying the amount and quality of the former, Again, 
if an individual shall have sustained damage in the respira- 
tory functions, ascertained to be dependent upon the inbala- 
tion of impure air, a knowledge of the relation subsisting 
between the condition of the atmosphere and the lungs, 
causes us to prescribe change of air as an essential proceed- 
ing in the management of such acase. Further, experience 
has taught us, that a certain relation obtains between va- 
rious organs of the body and certaim drugs, and a knowledge 
of this relation leads to an employment of the latter, when 
some peculiar state of the former seems to require their ap- 
propriate action upon the functions. Thus, it being ascer- 
tained that preparations of mercury, in suitable doses, stim- 
ulate the action of the liver, and influence the secretion of 
bile, a right understanding of the relation of the medicament 
to the organ leads to an employment of the former in some 
conditions of the latter. 

These illustrations of the leading principles whieh guide 
the scientific practitioner in the treatment of ordinary dis- 
ease, will render the harmony subsisting between phrenolo- 
gy and pathology still more clear, in a point of view now 
to be discussed: 

The brain, as before observed, is a congeries of organs, 
each one performing a specia! function; the locality of many 
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of the cerebral organs and their respective offices have been 
made out; and, to a very great extent, we can determine 
the objects or conditions in relation to which the inward 
faculties become exercised. Thus, the faculties of Individ- 
wality and Hventuality—which meclude the power to know 
and to remember substantive existences, and events—have 
their related objects in the external world, and in its muta- 
tions ; among the sentiments, a sense of justice is implanted 
within us, the circumstances related to which are the rights 
and feelings of our tellow-men ; and, amongst the propensi- 
ties, amitiveness may be adduced, existing in relation to the 
opposite sex. In like manner, all psychical powers and 
qualities, mamtesting themselves through the instrumentality 
of cerebral organization, hold a definite relation to exter- 
nal circumstances, either of a moral or of a physical char- 
acter, just as the lungs hold a definite relation to the at- 
mosphere, the stomach to the food, or the heart and blood- 
vessels to the blood. And as in our management of disease 
generally, we can very often accommodate, in great meas- 
ure, the relative circumstances to the disturbance of fune- 
tion, in such a way as to diminish the irregularity of the 
latter, we can also, with a knowledge of the actual fault m 
cerebral function, modify and control, in many cases, the 
quality of the apprepriate stimulus. As an example, let us 
suppose a monomania to have been caused by an undue 
devotion to metaphysical readmg, as happened some time 
ago within the experience of the author, who was consulted 
by a youth who had received the wmpression, from perusing 
a work by David Hume, that he and all the world had no 
real existence; a species of mental irregalarity, occurring 
under such circumstances, indicating to the phrenologist a 

state of disease mamly in the organ of Causality. What, 
in a case like this, should form the principal means of cure, 
upon general pathological principles? Why, obviously, to 
allow the mord portion of brain to be for a time as mach 
at rest as possible, by withdrawal of all excitation arising 
trem purely speculative disquisitions, and by augmentation 
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of influences related to other faculties, and so to derive the 
nervous energy from the diseased to healthy organs. And 
the same principle could be remembered and acted upon, 
more or less, in most other cases. Moral treatment of this 
character might occasionally be conceived, and put into 
practice, without the guidance of Gall’s physiology ; but 
even if it were, it could be m subservience to no thoroughly 
understood principle, and could therefore never rest upon 
any sure foundation. 

In the physical treatment, moreever, of partial cerebral 
disorder, there is every reason for thinking that phrenelogy 
issusceptible of some distinct application. It is by nomeans 
an uncommon circumstance to discover physical signs ac- 
companying mental derangement, in the region of the head 
corresponding with the organ whose function is disturbed ; 
such signs, for instance, as increased heat, pain, and partial 
baldness, all ®t which are, more or less, within the experi- 
ence of the author. In such a state of things, he cannot 
doubt, jadging from what he has himself witnessed, that lo- 
eal treatment may occasionally be adopted with advantage. 
In cases where the cerebral aflection would seem to be of 
an acute character, the topical application of leeches, or of 
cold, is at least indicated; and direct results, of a beneficial 
nature, have been verified in the writer's own practice. It 
may be supposed, however, tat the advantageous eflects of 
such proceeding have come rather from the general effects 
of the treatment, than from any immediate influence exerted 
upon the particular cerebral part through the Jocal appli- 
ance ; and in some cases, undoubtedly, sach an explanation 
would be the true one; but there are others in which it 
could not very well be admitted—cases where relicf has 
followed treatment directly topical, which had yet resisted 
the same treatment on being employed at some little dis- 
tance from the affected organ. As an example of this cir- 
cumstance, the author shall relate the subjoined case. 

Mr. D. C., a gentleman about the middie period of life, 
of a sanguine complexion, had for several years been sub- 
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ject to occasional attacks of cerebra} plethora, evidenced 
however, in no other way than by the induction of symp- 
toms purely subjective, which were always relieved by 
cupping in the posterior region of the neck. In the year 
1839 he became a widower, and, from his general charac- 
ter and other circumstances, there is every reason to believe 
that he maintained this position in a manner consistent with 
the strictest morality : the cerebellum, however, was large- 
ly developed ; and, under such circumstances, it oecasioned 
the writer no surprise to find that, within twelve months 
from the death of his first wife, this gentleman became the 
hasband of a second. Very shortly after this second mar- 
riage. he called upon the author with the following exposition 
of circumstances. He set forth that his general health was 
- good, that he had of late been little, if at all, affected with 
any general sense of fulness in the head; but that, during 
coitus, he had been suddenty seized, on successive oceasions 
with an acute pain at the back of the head, which progres- 
sively increasing, abruptiy interrupted the consummation ot 
the marital rite. With his hand he indicated the region of 
the cerebellum as the locality of this distressing symptom. 
He went on to state, that feeling a natural reluctance to 
make mention of these circumstances, he had had recourse, 
on his own responsibility, to the remedy which had always 
previously relieved the general affection of the head ; but 
although the cupping in the neck had been liberally employ- 
ed, it had failed to procure any sensible retief. On being 
consulted in such a case, it was impossible that the author 
should not fall back upon Gall’s physiology. Indeed, he made 
the diagnosis, and deduced, moreover, the indications of 
treatment, by its aid. He directed that the posterior region 
of the head should be shaved, and a number of leeches be 
applied as nearly as possible in a line corresponding with 
the transverse diameter of the cerebellum; and after this 
should have been done, that'the pxtient should make use 
of a cold lotion in the same region. The negative pre- 
scription mav be inferred. ‘These directions were carefully 
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attended to and obeyed. In a very few days the threaten- 
ing (shall it be called?) of cerebellar apoplexy, arising 
from only the hormal and legitimate excitation of the organ, 
had totally disappeared. The author has heard of no recur- 
rence of the affection, although he has been in the constant 
habit of seemg the patient in question. 

Corresponding eases, in reference to other parts of the 
encephalon, occur from. time to time ; and many of these 
have been recorded, especially certain paroxysmal aflec- 
tions of the organ of Destructiveness. It must yet be reit- 
erated, that no such facts constitute direct proof of pbrenol- 
ogy. They serve very well for subsidiary evidence of its 
truth ; but, in their very nature, they can do no more, 

The writer has heard it advanced, that, in. undue cere- 
bral excitation of a partial nature, no benefit should be 
expected to ensue from local blood-letting, because direct 
vascular communication does not exist between a particu- 
lar portion of brain and the corresponding region of the 
scalp. This objection seems plausible at first sight, but it 
will not endure a close examination. The sympathy of con- 
tiguity abundantly explains the phenomenon ; and, how- 
ever difficult it may be to give a reason for the fact of parts 
contiguous to ene another exerting reciprocal influence 
(apparently from the mere circumstance of such contiguity,) 
the fact itself is certain. Irritation of the lining membrane 
of the stomach is often relieved by leeches applied to the 
epigastrium ; yet, between the abdominal integuments and 
the actual stomach, there is as little direct communication 
of any kind as between the scalp and the cerebral substance : 
and other fennel: instances immediately occur to the 
reader. 

Where no seguhiien signs of local disease of the brain 
evince themselves, and yet where the function of some spe- 
cial part is obviously deranged, it would seem not improba- 
ble that physical treatment directed to the external region 
of the organ should, in some cases, conduce to a beneficial 
result, Upon this point, however, the author wishes to 
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speak with caution, as he has not seen the success of such 
practice. Still, phrenology being true, it is reasonable to 
expect advantage under these circumstances ; a favorable 
result would be in perfect harmony with what is known of 
practical medicine in other departments. For example, 
there are some forms of dyspepsia, where no tenderness on 
pressing the epigastrium is apparent, or other local sign be- 
yond the irregularity of funetion, and yet where decided 
relief has followed the application of leeches, or counter- 
irritation. 

A large proportion of the cases met with amongst the 
inmates of a lunatic asylum being of an incurable nature, 
it may be well to refer to the assistance which phrenology 
renders, in some instances, to the medical attendant in his 
discrimination of the hopeless from the other patients. 
Many who have displayed mental imperfection from their 
birth, owe this misfortune, proximately, to faulty size or 
configuration of the head. It were almost superfluous to 
observe, that, as phrenology would readily lead to the dis- 
covery of such instances, it would enable the practitioner 


to give in these cases a much more firm and accurate 
prognosis, than it would under other circumstances be 
practicable to give ; just as an asthmatic chest (in popular 
phrase,) dependent upon organic malformation or deficiency 
of size, would at once be pronounced incurable.” 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


REMARKS ON INSANITY, 


The result of Injury to the Head. By C. Locxwarr Ros- 
ertson, M. D. Resident Physician in the Cumberland 
Provisional Lunatic Asylum at Dunstan Lodge, Gates- 
head-on-Tyne. (Read before the. Medico-Chirurgical So- 
ciety of Mdinburgh, 1st April, 1846, and originally pub- 
lished in the Northern Journal of Medicine for May 
1846.) 


Severe injuries of the heafl, whether, producing, in the 
first instance, concussion, or compression, are occasionally, 
though rarely, followed by permanent mental, alienation. 
Thus, of 1220 cases, reported by Mons. Esquirol, ~ 18 or 
1.4 per cent, only were caused by blows or falls upon the 
head. 

Every variety of insanity may result from this exciting 
cause. Thus, of 482 cases of melancholiat (Lympemanie 
ou Mélancholie,) 10 or 2.0 per cent. were the result of inju- 
ry tothe head. Of 588 cases of mania, 13 or 2.5 per cent, 
were caused in the same manner. Of 235 cases of demen- 
tia,) 3 or 1.2 per cent. had the same origin. 

Injuries of the head likewise produce moral insanity, i. e. 
perversion of the active and of the moral powers ot the 
mind, the intellectual powers being sound. “ There are in- 
stances,” says Dr. Prichard,|j “in which a slight peculiarity 
of character, not amounting to insanity, has remained long 
and perhaps through the life of the individual, who has sus- 
tained a severe injury of the head. Sometimes this consti- 


® Des Maladies Mentales, considerees sous les Rapports Medicales Hygien- 
iques et Medico-legales, tom. i., pp. 62, 64. Paris, 1838. 

t Esquirol, op. cit., tom.i., 435. tom. ii., p. 144. § Ib., p. 235 

| A Treatise on Insanity and other Disorders afiecting the Mind, p. 202 
London, 1835. 
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tutes a kind of moral insanity; the temper is more irritable, 
the feelings are less under restraint than previously.” The 
case of Robert Driver, below related, is one of moral insanity 
the result of injury to the head. 

Injury to the head may act either as a predisposing or as 
an exciting cause of insanity. “Les chutes sur la téte," 
méme dés la premiere enfance, prédisposent & la folie, et en 
sont quelquefois la cause excitante.” “A fall or blow may 
predispose to maniacal excitement.**, . In some 
cases of slowly advaneing insanity which | have met with), 
connected with general paralysis, there has been reason tu 
suspect that a predisposing cause was a violent fall on the 
head some years previous to the appearance of the mental 
disorder.” 

Many years may elapse between the receipt of the injury 
and the decided manifestation of the mental disorder. “ Un 
enfant de trois ans fait une chute sur la téte;tf¢ depuis i] se 
plaint de céphalalgie ; & la puberté Je mal de téte augmente, 
et la manie se déclare a ‘age de dix-sept ans.” 

In all cases of insanity, the result of injury to the head, 
the prognosis will be yery much influenced by the existence 
or non-existence of a depressed portion of skull. In the lat- 
ter instance we must be guided oy the variety and extent of 
the mental alienation. In the former, areasonable hope may 
be entertained that, by the removal of the predisposing or 
exciting cause, namely, the depressed portion ot bone, the 
patient may once more be restored to the use of his faculties. 
In stating this opinion, I am fully aware that I differ from 
Dr. Conolly; who says* “ that a depression existing even to 
a small extent, often appears to induce incurable insanity.” 
I have not met with any other notice in works on insanity 
regarding the influence of a depressed portion of skull on 
mental alienation. 


 Esquirol, op. cit., tom. i., p. 68. 
** Dr. Conolly's Clinical Lectures on the Principal Forms of Insanity, de- 
ivered at the Middlesex Lunatic Asylum at Hanwell. Lancet, Nov. 29,1845 
+t Esquirol, op. cit., tom. i, p. 68. 
* Loc. cit, 
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The following is a well marked case of moral insanity, the 
result of an attack of acute mania, complicated during its 
progress, as is frequently the case, with monomania, and cured 
by the removal of the exciting cause. 


A case of moral Insanity caused by a Depression in the 
Skull, and cured by the operation of Trephine. 


Robert Driver, wt. 23, a sailor, was admitted into the Dun- 
stan Lodge Asylum on the 10th of February 1845. 

Ten years since he fell from the mast of a ship; which ac- 
cident was followed by an attack of acute mania. 

On his return home he became more and more ungovern- 
able in his temper, and violent in his conduct. 

He also suffered from frequent pains in the part of the cra- 
nium on which he fell, and which he imagined were caused 
by his mother beating him. 

After being some time in this asylum, this delusion gave 
way, and the intellectual powers of his mind remained. sound, 
but his conduct centinued ungevernable, and_ his language 
abusive,and kind words made no impression on his way ward 
temper. He still complained of pains in, the injured part. 
On examining his head, I discovered a very distinct depres- 
sion on the posterior superior margin of the right parietal 
bone, the situation to which he referred the pains. 

In consultation with Mr. Furness of Newcastle, consult- 
ing surgeon to this institution, it was decided that the de- 
pressed portion of skull be removed by the trephine. 

On the 3d of January, the operation was skillfully perform - 
ed by Mr. Furness. The patient bore it well, and the 
wound healed, without a bad symptom. The portion of the 
cranium ’removed was healthy in appearance en both of its 
surfaces. It adhered very firmly to the dura mater, requi- 
ring considerable force for its removal. It was altered con- 
siderably in form, appearing to have been indented, rather 
than fractured, which is not improbable, seeing the accident 
occured to the patient when only thirteen years of age. 

His conduct is now, and has been since the operation, in 
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every way. improved.. He has had no bursts of passion ; 
answers civilly when spoken to, and is grateful for the re- 
lief afforded him, . He looks forward with pleasure to bis 
return home, which will take place.as soon as the weather 
improves. He has, for the last fortnight, been working on 
the farm, and states, that since the operation, he has been 
free from pain in the head, under which he formerly labored.* 

Sir A. Cooper, in commenting on a case of Mr. Cline’s, 
in which, by the operation of trephine, a man had been re- 
stored to health, who had passed thirteen months in a “ state 
of perfect oblivion, deprived of all powers of mind, volition 
or sensation,” in consequence of a fall from the yard-arm, 
which had caused a slight depression on the head, says,} 
“It appears therefore, that in cases of depression we should 
not be prevented from trephining, however distant the peri- 
od may be xt which the accident occurred ; and the patient 
may, after any interval, be restored to the powers of body 
and mind.” The case I have related corroborates this 
opinion of Cooper. 

It would appear, that injuries to the head, instead of pro- 
ducing insanity, may even occasionally improve the menta| 
powers. Dr. Cox mentions} that a son of the late Dr, 
Priestley is said to have been restored to reason from idiotcy 
by a fall from a window. “In other instances,” says Dr. 
Prichard,§ “ there has been, after injury to the head, greater 
energy and activity, more of excitement in the general cha- 
racter, which has beef thought a change for the better, rath- 
er than a morbid alteration.” 


*'« It, during some of the ‘ fits of passion’ to which he was formerly subject, 
this man had committed homicide; the law would have prescribed, not the re- 
moval of a particular piece of bone, but public strangulation. In a large pro- 
portion of the cases in whieh eapital punishment is inflieted, the culprits are 
known to have received severe wounds of the head ; and, indeed, the frequent- 
cy of these statements has led to the matter being considered by some of that 
class who write upon criminal law for the Times and the Examiner, as a sort 
of standard joke to whith no attention should be paid."—Popular Record of 
Medical Science, June 27, 1846, p. 408.) 

+ Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Surgery, p. 135. London 1835 

t On Insanity, p. 104. § Op. cit., p. 202. 
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“ Cases of this description are sometimes very remarkable. 
[have been informed on good authority, that there was 
some time since, a family, not far from this city. consisting 


of three boys, who were all considered as idiots, One of 
them received a severe injury of the head: from that time 


his faculties began to brighten, and he is now a man of good 
talents, and practises as a barrister. His brothers are stil! 
idiotic or imbecile. Van Swieten* mentions the case of a 
girl who was imbecile till she received an injnry of the head 
and underwent the application of a trephine for the removal 
of a depressed portion of skull: she recovered and became 
intelligent. Haller has reported the case of an idiot, whom 
a wound in the head restored to understanding.” 

“A somewhat similar case is that of father Mabillon,t 
who is said to have acquired, after the operation of trepan- 
ning, a sudden increase of his intellectual faculties.” 

Dunstan Lover, let. February, 1846. 

P. S.—The patient, Robert Driver, was dismissed cured 
on the 20th March, having shown no symptom of his pre- 
vious malady since the performance of the operation on the 
3d of January. 


ARTICLE Ix. 
HOMICIDAL INSANITY. 
Case of Hadfield. 


No case of Homicidal Insanity is so frequently referred 
to as that of Hadfield, for shooting at the King in Drury 
Lane Theatre, in 1800. The celebrity given to this case, 
arises from the fact, that at the trial, there occurred for the 
first time in an English criminal court, a thorough discussion 


* Comment, in Boerhaavii Aphorismos, tom. i. t Dr. Cox, loc. cit 
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of insanity as connected with crime. The celebrated Ers- 
kine was counsel for the prisoner, and directed all his ener- 
gies to the elucidation of the subject of insanity, and main- 
tained that delusion is the true character of this disease. 

Mr. Erskine frankly admitted what the Attorney General 
charged, that the prisoner bought the pistol with which he 
fired at his Majesty, that he knew in his hands it was a sure 
instrument of death; that when he bought the gun-powder, 
he knew it would prepare the pistol for use; that he knew 
he was going to the Theatre, and everything connécted with 
the scene as perfectly as any other person, and that nothing 
like insanity was observed by those who listened to his con- 
versation, and observed his deportment upon his apprehen- 
sion ;—“] freely admit all this,” said Mr. Erskine,—* But 
what then? In all the cases,” continued he, “ which have 
filled Westminster Hall with the most complicated consider- 
tions,—the lunatics, and other insane persons who have been 
the subjects of them, have not only had memory, in my sense 
of the expression—they have not only had the most perfect 
knowledge and recollection of all the relations they stood in 
towards others, and of the acts and circumstances of their 
lives, but have in general, been remarkable for subtlety and 
acuteness. Defects in their reasonings have seldom been 
traceable—the disease consisting in the delusive sources of 
thought—all their deductions within the scope of the mala- 
dy being founded upon the immoveable assumption of mat- 
ters as realities, either without any foundation whatsoever, 
or so distorted and disfigured by fancy, as to be almost 
nearly the same thing as their creation. 

Such persons often reason with a subtlety which puts in 
the shade the ordinary conceptions of mankind ; their con- 
clusions are just, and frequently profound, but the premises 
from which they reason when within the range of the mala- 
dy, are uniformly false—not false from any defect of know- 
ledge or judgment ; but because a delusive image, the insep- 
arable Companion of real insanity is thrust upon the subju- 
gated understanding, incapable of resistance, because un- 
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conscious of attack. Delusion, therefore, where there is 
no frenzy or raving madness, is the true character of in- 
sanity.” : 

By arguments like this, and by an appeal to facts, the 
court became convinced of the insanity of the prisoner. 
Lord Kenyon suspended the proceedings, and a verdiet of 
Not Guilty was rendered. Hadfield was then transferred 
to Bethlem Hospital, where he has since remained. 

The decision in this case was a great and good advance, 
and has probably saved many an insane person from the 
gallows, as previous to this, it had been decided by Lord 
Coke and Lord Hale, that “ to protect a man from criminal 
responsibilities, there must be a total deprivation of memory 
and understanding.” This was urged as the law by the 
Attorney General in the case of Hadfield, but which Mr- 
Erskine overthrew, and established delusion as the test of 
insanity—a test which was then in accordance with what 
had been published on insanity, and will now do in cases 
of intellectual derangement, but is not applicable to some of 
the most deplorable cases of mental disorder in which the 
moral faculties, the propensities and affections are alone dis- 
eased. 

There needs another Erskine to re-examine at the pre- 
sent time, the whole subject of the responsibility of the in- 
sane, and so establish the law, that hereafter decisions on 
this subject, if not in accordance with previous ones, 
may have the higher merit of being in accordance with 
truth, and reconcilable with facts well established now, but 
which were unknown fifty years since. 

The following aceount of Hadfield was published in 1823, 
twenty-three years after his trial. It is from a very rare 
work, entitled “ Sketches m Bedlam.” 


1846.} 


James Haprietn—Who fired a pistol at his late Majesty 
at the theatre ; committed to Old Bethlem on the 26th June 
1800, from whence he was conveyed to New Bethlem on 
the opening of, this establishment. 
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The first alarming symptoms of this man’s insanity broke 
forth in an attempt to assassinate his late Majesty King 
George ILL, by publicly firing at his Majesty a loaded pis- 
tol, as he entered the royal box at Drury-lane Theatre, on 
the 16th of May 1800, 

The following account we have extracted from the au- 
thentic records of that period: 

Hafideld served his time to a working silversmith, but en- 
listed very young in the 15th Dragoon, in which regiment 
he had seen some hard service, and received severe wounds. 
He was taken prisoner at the battle of Lincelles, after hav- 
ing received several sabre wounds in the head, and his arm 
broken by a musket ball, On being discharged from the 
army he married, and worked at his trade for some time 
with Mr. Hougham, the silversmith, of Aldersgate-street. 
A few days before the attack on his Majesty, he purchased 
a pair of pistols of a neighboring broker, and having tied 
them, he left one at home, considering it good for nothing. 
In bis busines he had occasion to use lead, and having cast 
a couple of slugs, he repaired to Drury-lane Theatre on the 
16th of May 1800. His Majesty had scarcely entered his 
box, when in the act of bowing with his usual condeseen- 
sion to the audience, 4 pistol was fired by Hadfield, who sat 
in the pit on the second row from the orchestra. The ball 
struck the roof. ef the royal box, justat the moment the 
queen and princesses were entering. His Majesty, with 
great presence of mind, waved his hand as a signal to dis- 
suade the Royal party from making their immediate appear- 
ance, and instantly standing erect, raised his right hand to 
his breast, and continued bowimg for some minutes to his 
loyal subjects, Shortly after her Majesty and the Princess- 
es entered the box ; but on learnmg what had happened, the 
Princesses Augusta and Mary fainted. 

After the first moments of astonishment had subsided. 
some musicians from the orchestra seized Hadfield, and 
dragged him over the pallisadoes into the music-room., He 
was afterwards examined before Sir Wm. Addington, in the 
presence of the Dukes of York, Clarence, and Cumberland, 
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who were also at the theatre, Mr. Sheridan, and several 
other persons of distinction, and was that evening commit- 
ted to the House of Correction in Cold Bath Fields. Next 
day he was examined at the Duke of Portland's office, before 
the Privy Council, and in the afternoon was commited to 
Newgate to take his trial for high treason. 

Although, on the trial of Hadfield, it was evident the act 
was that of a madman, yet from a circumstance that occur- 
red the day before in Hyde Park, it was generally consider- 
ed that such a coincidence must have been the result of an 
organized plan to assassinate his Majesty. On the previous 
day there was a review of the Ist Battallion of Guards in 
Hyde Park, in the presence of the King, Lords Chatham, 
Chesterfield, and a number of distinguished officers, when 
after the commencement of the evolutions, a gentleman of 
the name of Ongley, who was about twenty yards from his 
Majesty, received a musket ball through the upper part of 
his thigh, and fell. This accident, it was ascertained, pro- 
ceeded from neglect in one of the soldiers, who had unin- 
tentionally left a ball catridge in his cartouch: but the event 
of the succeeding evening at the theatre caused the greatest 


inquietude and alarm among all the well-disposed subjects of 


his Majesty. On the 26th of June, Hadfield was tried for 
high treason, before Lord Kenyon and three other Judges, 
at the Court of King’s Bench. Mr. Abbott, the present 
Lord Chief Justice, opened the pleadings: evidence was 
detailed of the firing a this Majesty, and Hadfield acknow- 
ledging the fact, because he was tired of his life. His de- 
fence was conducted by the present Lord Erskine, when 
after several witnesses were called to prove the insanity of 
the prisoner, Lord Kenyon interrupted the proceedings, and 
thought the inquiry should not proceed farther. A verdict 
was passed of Not Guilty, and he was ordered to be con- 
fined as a maniac in Old Bethlem, where, during his stay, 
he killed a poor maniac named Benjamin Swain, by a stroke 
on his head, which tumbled him over a form, and he died 
instantly. 
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He contrived to make his escape from Old Bethlem, but 
was apprehended at Dover ; and for his better security, was 
sent to Newgate, where he remained until the 8th of No- 
vember 1816, whence he was brought here, and has since 
remained. 

The first symptoms of this man’s insanity are thas report- 
ed. He was one day, shortly previous to the attempt on 
his late Majesty, in White-Conduit Fields, where he was 
accosted by a religious fanatic named Bannister Truelock 
(now confined in Bethlem,) and after both had conversed 
for some time on religious topics, Truelock told him, “ that 
a great change of things in this world was about to take 
place ; that the Messiah was to come out of his mouth, and 
and that if the King was removed, all obstacles to the com- 
pletion of their wishes would be removed also.” 

By ravings of this sort he so completely influenced the 
mind of Hadfield, that the desperate attempt was resolved, 
and the day fixed for its perpetration. 

Truelock was apprehended, and, pon examination, was 
found to be deranged in his mind: he was sent to Old Beth- 
lem, whence he was removed hither. 

Hadfield has made from time to time several applications 
to be removed, or allowed further indulgencies. He pe- 
titioned the House of Commons for the purpose, in the last 
session of Parliament, and his petition was presented by one 
of the Governors, Mr. Williams, and ordered to lie on the 
table. Although for a long time past this man has evinced 
no symptoms of actual insanity, yet his impatience of con- 
finement sours his temper, in spite of all the indulgences 
allowed him. He is ever grumbling and discontented with- 
out cause, and finds fault with everything. Though his 
manners and language ure those of a vulgar, low-bred fel- 
low, he is cleanly in his person and regular in his habits ; 
knacky and ingenious in his amusements. He makes hand- 
some straw baskets, which he is permitted to sell to visitors, 
and for which he obtains from 8s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. each. He 
receives a pension from Government of 6d. per day, in con- 
sideration of his former military services. 
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ARTICLE X. 


ANCIENT CASE OF HOMICIDAL INSANITY, 


From the Connecticut Courant, of 1785. 
Litchfield, Conn. Nov. 15th, 1785. 


“ Last Wednesday Thomas Goss, late of Barkhamsted, 
was executed at this place, pursuant to the sentence of the 
Superior Court, for the murder of his wife. It seems he had 
adopted the idea sometime in October, 1784, that wizards 
and witches haunted him, and under pretence that his wife 
was a witch, he justified his conduct in depriving her of life. 
Under such infatuation, he ordered his attorney in most per- 
emptory language, not to apply for areprieve to any human 
tribunal, alleging that his Heavenly Father had forbidden 
all such proceedings. He called himself the second Lamb 
of God: said he was brother of Jesus Christ; and sometimes 
said he was the child born of the woman mentioned in the 
Revelation of St. John, before whom the dragon stood ready 
to devour the child, &c. To such extravagant ideas he 
added that the sheriff could not hang him ; that his Heaven- 
ly Father would interpose, if the attempt were made, and 
he be liberated ; and that thirty thousand males above fifteen 
years of age, would be instantly killed by the shock, in 
North America. He pertinaciously adhered to such opin- 
ions to the last moment of his life. The night preceding his 
execution, he slept well. In the forenoon of the same day, 
he slept calmly a considerable length of time :—at dinner, 
ate heartily. On his way to the gallows, and while there, 
he appeared calm and unmoved ; not the least emotion could 
be discerned in his countenance, nor the least perturbation 
in his speech, and the last word he said was, that the sheriff 
could not hang him.” 

A distinguished gentleman of Connecticut who was pres- 
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ent at the trial and execution informed Dr. Brigham, that 
Goss, when on the gallows, exhibited the utmost unconcern ; 
leisurely took a chew of tobacco, and that this, and his in- 
difference, so exasperated the people assembled, that they 
rejoiced at the death of one they believed hardened in guilt, 
—one whom we must now regard as insane, and whose life, 
had the circumstances occurred at the present day, would 
not we believe have been thus sacrificed. 

Goss after killing his wife immediately informed the neigh- 
bors and claimed that he had acted in obedience to the com- 
mand of Scripture, “ Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live.’ 


MISCELLANY. 
NUMBER OF THE INSANE IN FRANCE. 


The most recent account of the number of the insane in 
France, which we have seen, is that contained in the great 
work on statistics, published by the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce for 1843. 

According to this, the population of France in 

And the number of the Insane, was 14,486 
In 1841, the population was, ‘ 34,213,927 
And the number of the Insane was 19,778 
Deaths among the Insane in 1835, 1,394 

In 1841, there were in the various public establishments for the 
Insane in France, 10,111 patients. 

The following are the assigned causes of this disease. 
Effects of age, 541 Onanism, 

Idiotism, 2,234 Diseases of the skin, 
Excessive irritability, 655 Wounds and blows, 
Excess of labor, 176 Syphilis, 
Destitution, 329 Hydrocepalus, 
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Epilepsy and convulsions, 1,137 Chagrin, 1,186 
Fever-Pthisis, Disease of Political excitements, 118 

the heart, 245 Ambition, 314 
Breathing deleterious gases, 88 Pride, 2901 
Abuse of wine and liquors, 792 Religious anxiety, 471 
Love and Jealously, 767 Torat, ‘10,111 


DR. SAMUEL JONNSON ON INSANITY. 


In the first volume of this Journal we gave the views of 
this renowned moralist on insanity, as expressed in his Ras- 
selas. In looking over recently Croker’s edition of Boswell’s 
life of Johnson, we noticed the following additional remarks 
of his on this subject. 


Dr. Johnson never smoked, but had a high opinion of the 
influence of smoking in tranquillising the mind, and Sir J. 
Hawkins heard him say, “ insanity had grown more frequent 
since smoking had gone out of fashion.” The following 
conversation, Boswell with his usual minuteness records as 
having occurred in 1763 when Johnson was 54 years of age. 
* Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessa- 
ry deviation from the usual modes of the world... My poor 
friend Smart showed the disturbance of bis mind, by falling 
upon his knees, and saying his prayers in the street, or in 
any other unusual place. Now although, rationally speak- 
ing, it is greater madness not to pray at all, than'to pray as 
Smart did, Iam afraid there are so many who do not pray, 
that their understanding is not called in question.” 


Concerning this unfortunate poet. Christopher Smart, who 
was confined in a madhouse, he had, at another time, the 
following conversation with Dr. Burney. 

Burney. “How does. poor Smart do, sir, is he likely to 
recover.” 

Johnson. “It seems.as if his mind had ceased to strug- 
gle with the disease ; for he grows fat upon it.” 

Burney. “ Perhaps,sir, that may be from want of exercise.” 
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Johnson. No, sir, he has partly as much exercise as he 
used to have, for he digs inthe garden. Indeed, before his 
his confinement, he used for exercise to walk to the alehouse 
but he was curried back again. I did not think he ought to 
be shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to society. 
He insisited on people praying with him; and I'd as lief pray 
with Kit Smart as any one else. Another charge was, that 
he did not love clean linen; and I have no passion for it.” 


Again in 1777 he remarked, “ A madman loves to be with 
people whom he fears, not as a dog fears the lash, but of 
whom he stands in awe,” he added “ madmen are all sensual! 
in the lower stages of the distemper. They are eager for 
gratifications to soothe their minds and divert their attention 
from the misery which they suffer; but when they grow 
very ill, pleasure is too weak for them, and they seek for 
pain. Employment, sir, and hardships, prevent melancholy. 
I suppose, in all our army in America, there was not one 
man who went mad.” 

To these remarks of Dr. Johnson, Boswell has added the 
the following: “Cardan composed his mind tending to mad- 
ness(or rather actually mad) by exciting voluntary pain; and 
we read in the gospels,-—that those unfortunate persons, who 
were possessed with evil spirits (which, after all, I think is 
the most probable cause of madness, as was first suggested 
to me by my respectable friend Sir John Pringle,) had re- 
course to pain, tearing themselves, and jumping sometimes 
into the fire; sometimes into the water. Mr. Seward has 
furnished me with a remarkable anecdote in confirmation ot 
Dr. Johnson’s observation, A tradesman who had acquired 
a large fortune in London retired from business, and went 
to live at Worcester, his mind, being without its usual oc- 
cupation, and having nothing else to supply its place, preyed 
upon itself, so that existence wasatorment to him. At last 
he was seized with the stone; and a friend who found him in 
one of its severest fits, having expressed his concern, ‘ No, 
no, sir,’ said he, ‘don’t pity me; what I now feel is ease, 
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compared with that torture of mind from which it relieves 


me. 


NEWSPAPERS IN LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 


Newspapers are sought for and read with much avidity 
by a large portion of the inmates of such institutions, and 
we are pleased to see by the Reports of the various Lunatic 
Asylums of this country, that many of them are liberally 
and for the most part gratuitously supplied by the publish- 
ers. In behalf of the Insane, we thank all such benevolent 
persons. But we are of the opinion that in the end the pub- 
lishers lose nothing in thus distributing them. We have 
often heard patients say, after their recovery, that when 
they returned home they should wish to sce the newspapers. 
and should certainly subscribe for the one published in their 
own county or neighborhood, and we have known them to 
do so. ‘They here for the first time acquired a love of this 
kind of reading. 

We have been very liberally supplied at the N. Y. State 
Lunatic Asylum with newspapers gratuitously sent to us 
from all parts of the State. The only return we are able 
to make is a copy of our Annual Reports, and our heartfelt 
obligations. 

We also receive several valuable papers published in 
other States, and which are highly esteemed, and we know 
of instances in which patients and attendants have subscribed 
for them in consequence of having seen them here. Neal's 
Saturday Gazette and Ladies Museum, which we receive 
in exchange for the Journal of Insanity, is very highly and 
deservedly prized by all who see it. It is a family paper of 
great merit. We are convinced from observation, that the 
publishers of papers of this class, would gain rather than 
lose, by sending a copy to the various Lunatic Asylums of 
the country. But a word to the wise is sufficient. 
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Da. Maximinian Jacont.—This celebrated author has is- 
sued the first volume of a work on the “ Principal forms of 
Insanity in relation to Treatment.” Two more volumes are 
to follow. 


Rarionate or Came—A work under this title has just 
been published by Appleton & Co., N.Y. It is a reprint of 
Sampson on “ Criminal Jurisprudence considered in relation 
to cerebral organization,” with notes and illustrations by Mrs. 
Farnnam, the Matron of Mount Pleasant State Prison. In 
the language of the Medico-Chirurgical Review, speaking 
of Mr. Sampson’s work, “we recommend this work to our 
readers, with an assurance that they will “nd in it much food 
for reflection.” Mrs, Farnham’s notes have added much 
value to the work. 


De. Borro.es, Assistant Physician of the N. Y. State 
Lunatic Asylum, has recently returned from a visit to the 
Institutions for the Insane in Great Britain, France and Ger- 
many. Such visitsto the Asylums for the Insane in Europe 
by those connected with similar establishments in this coun- 
try, cannot but have a beneficial effect upon the latter by 
intreducing here all the modern European improvements in 
the construction and management of such institutions. 
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